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Going the holiday rounds? 

Let White Horse carry you merrily 



MEET YOUR NEW DIMENSION 
IN STATION WAGONS- 
FOR FAMILY WORK’N’ FUN 



Here’s the newest, lta]tj)iest, fam’liest wagon of all— a whole new dimension in 
wagons— with a full, big 93 cu. ft. cargo space nestled neatly on a tidy 1 1 3-incli wheelbase. 
Far sliortcr outside than convent iontil wagons— fttr ettsier to htttidle, ttirn and pttrk. Far 
more econotnical, too— willi either the economy six or sitper V-8 engitie delivering top 
milettge, pettk perfortnaticc, oti regiilar lotv-cost gas. lieavttifitlh' bttilt atid ctigitieered. 
Styled with nttitpie (lair, rich in line linisiting lottclte.s, upholstered in liatidsottie, pntctical 
vittyl. Opliotitil rcar-facitig hideaway scat britigs cttpacity up to eight passettgers. Smttrt, 
sensible, spirited, it costs less to btty, far less toopentte. It’s the otic tvotncti love, children 
adore, mcti go for. Look at. price, drive, compare The Lark Play W’agon by Studebaker at 
your dealer’s today. It’s the welcomest wagon of all! 


'COVYRCQHTO SrUOSeAKCR-l 


Also 2-door and ^-door sedan and hardtop. 


Prices ilart undet $2000 



"Getting the AUTRONIC-EYE on my '59 Buick was the smartest move 
I've made in years! This power headlight control is a great 
idea! It automatically dims my lights for approaching cars . . 
reminds other drivers to dim their lights. And with its new 
Distance Control Dial. I can adjust it to the proper dimming 
distance for any kind of weather or traffic condition. It's 
amazing how much tension it takes out of night driving." 



BOICK AOTIiONIC-EyE 

Power Headlight Control 


Autronic-Eye gives you precision 

headlight control . . . makes your 
*59 Buick as automatically modern 

after dark as it is during the day. 


DEVELOPED BY GUIDE LAMP DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • ANDERSON, I N D. 
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Cottri fiiirbiirtt IWifner ^ 
an,l Bab /'aul 

Few pair skaters in the world 
today will attempt, much less 
achieve, the speedy, difficult 
death spiral excuted here. 
For more on Canada’s work! 
champions, turn to pace 3(1. 

I'hutiigraiih bu John (J. Ziinmeriiian 


Next week 



► The annual two-in-one is- 
sue brings a heaping helping 
of delights. First, .some holiday 
staples; the Silver All-Ameri- 
ca. a new Goren bridge quiz, 
five football bowl previews. 
Next, some brightly packaged 
surprtse.s. all in color: Pandit 
Nehru's tiger cubs, the Dora- 
do golf course, a blizzard at 
Bromley and six beautiful 
girl athletes — in formal attire. 
Then, some big, mysteriou.s 
packages; The Man Who 
IFomWh'I by Satirist Jule.s 
Feiffer, a baseball fantasy by 
Gerald Holland, a reverie of 
summers spent with James 
M. Curley by Herbert War- 
ren Wind. Finally, an install- 
ment gift; an ice-clear primer 
on the art of figure skating 
by Maribel Vinson and Rob- 
ert Riger. Happy Holidaysl 


SroKTS ILLUSTRATED pub- 
lishfd wi-ckly by TIME Inc., 
540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

II. III. This issue is published in 
national, enstern. Midwest and 
W<4t Coast editions. Secund- 
clsiss postage paid at Chicago, 

III. and at addiliunal mailing 
utticps. Subscription: U.S. & Can- 
ada $7.50 one year. 
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a 
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AS in previous years. Sports II- 
Xi. uusTRATKO’s Special Holiday Is- 
sue next week salutes the festiv'al sea- 
son. Some of its features I can preview 
for you here: 

r The third Silver Anniversary 
All-America, 25 football let- 
termen of the college class of 
'Il4, receive their deserved recognition 
from a jury of their peers, 25 judges 
with careers a.s distinguished as those 
of the men they honor. 

The professional football sca- 
1 son, on the eve of its climax, is 
the subject of an analytical re- 
port, and the Cotton, Gator, Orange, 
Rose anfl Sugar bowls, of scouting 
reports. 

Four colorful and palm-fringed 
Ij pages describe the Caribbean’s 
newest resort and golf course: 
Puerto Rico’s and Laurance Rocke- 
feller’s magnificent and sports-filled 
Dorado Beach. 

^ Charles Goren turns the tables 
and this time asks the bridge 
^ questions. Now, as he intrepidly 
points out, by comparing results with 
last year’s quiz you can tell whether 
his instruction has been doing your 
game any good. 

^ Artist Jules Feiffer presents 
the cartoon history of the 
world’s greatest athlete, who 
became a distressing problem in pa- 
triotism because he didn’t really want 
to win. 

Among the last color pictures 
taken by Vila, the great animal 
photographer, were these of a 
pet tiger cub in Pandit Nehru’s gar- 
den with a distressing problem of its 


own: how to maintain feline majesty 
while bothered by a fly. 

r The recent death of James Mi- 
chael Curley, whose political ca- 
reer was one thing, evoked an- 
other thing in Herbert Warren Wind. 
Out of personal childhood memories 
Wind writes nostalgically of Nan- 
tasket Beach summertimes w'hen the 
boss of Boston ca.st conversational 
spells on his youthful listeners and, 
forsaking politics, laid open a vast 
inventory of lore in sports. 

Continuing in the tradition of 
Sports Ii.i.ustratkd’s instruc- 
” tional articles. Champion Mari- 
bel Vinson and Artist Robert Riger 
combine on the first of two parts on 
the fundamentals of figure skating. 

If you think America’s girl 
■mm' athletic stars look pretty on 
the tennis courts, in the wa- 
ter and on the fairw'ays, you’re right. 
But you should see them in their 
formals. And you will, in color. 

In a troubled year for base- 
ball— with minor leagues still 
in peril, third leagues brewing, 
Congress watching closely and play- 
ers asking for a big bite of TV reve- 
nue — Gerald Holland has discovered 
some startling proposals for a wav 
out. He reveals them in The Inside 
Story of the Xapicr Plan to Save 
Baseball. 

And there is even more in next 
week’s Christmas issue. But this week 
there’s no more space to tell you what 
it is. A good omen, it seems to me, 
of the bounty coming up— and you 
won’t have to wait till Christmas to 
open it! 
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The Lincoln Premiere Coupe Helen Hayes, currently starring in Eugene O'NeiiTs ‘A Touch of the Poet’ 


Easiest nJe I ever |)layecl on tlie road: 
touring in rny new Lineoln." ikitu limes 


"iiii only jive feet, luv inches toll," acUiiits actress 
Helen Hayes. "Most hi^ cars overi'onx’r me. Ihit not 
niy Hfir / incohi. It seems so gentle and easy. I could 
almost drive it throtr^li a disi'lay of crystal and not 
break a sinole ^lass." 

i he 1959 l.intoln oilers all the pnver and ennifort 
vou expeet in a big car. Vet it handles like a fine s]iorts 
ear. Just a touch, and the Lineoln responds to vour 
slightest whim. 1 ho new small steering wheel is easy 
to turn and easy to see over. Nothing gets between 
vou and perfect visibility. 



■■ I'he .ipnce iti this car! !i'.^ iiiipossihlc to feet the least bit cramped." Arming fine 
tars, only I.ineoln pnivkk-.s beautiful classic styling witiuiut sacrificini; interior 
space and comfort. Heads ncM't toucli the ceiling. I'eel never crowd the llo.ir. 


Liticoln f()i‘ 1959 


beauty— u/iCrVcelled cra/'tsf/ianship 









THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.> FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 



Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Should- there be an open in skiing as there is 
in golf? 


ROLAND PALMEDO 

Honorary president 
Amateur Ski Club 
ofN.Y. 

New York City 

In America amateurs only are eligible 
for amateur competition. In Europe, ama- 
teurs and open-class competitors are eli- 
gible. I'm in favor of competition with 
the open class to help develop our ama- 
teurs, but only if there are plenty of cham- 
pionships limited to amateurs. 


RED ROLFE 

Athletic Director 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 

Since there are few .ski colleges, there are 
not enough amateurs who get enough ski- 
ing time to be able to compete .seriously 
again.st professionals. A .ski open would 
be all pro. Since skiing is a pleasant pas- 
time, I think that the Olympics should 
be the goal of the amateur. 





J. LYMAN BINGHAM 

Executive Director 
U.S. Olympic 
AsHOciation 
New York City 


n 


STEIN ERIKSEN 

Olympic gold medal 

winner 

Af^pcii, Colo. 


Amateurs may compete against the 0 {>en 
class but never against atfalete.s who com- 
pete for money, a-s is permitted in golf. 
If the FIS ever approved the latter, the 
Olympic Committee might drop skiing. 
Golf is not an Olympic event, .so it has 
no .such problem. 


Yes. A month ago a group got together 
and elected Steve Knowlton, former 
American Champion, our temporary pres- 
ident. Present were Friedl Pfeifer, Dick 
Durrance, Pete Seibert, Fred Lselin and 
I. Our committee is sending letters about 
an open to important skiers. 



EVERETT KiRCHER 

Ou.'Mfir, ski resort 
Boyne Mountain 
Mich. 



WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Assistant technical 
director for ski events 
1960 Winler Olympics 
Squaw Valley, Calif. 


I’ve advocated an open for three years. 
People want to watch the pros. We’d get 
a lot more interest if we had them in ad- 
dition to the amateurs. I’ve offered $5,000 
for an open, but we do not have a PGA 
.setup to administer it. We first must or- 
ganize a pro circuit. 


I don’t think a ski open could support 
itself. If it could, I would favor it. In Eu- 
rope everyone favors an open, but no one 
puts up the money. Look at Stein Erik- 
sen. After winning Olympic and FIS gold 
medals, the only thing open to him i.s an 
instructor’s job. It’s too bad. 

continued 


HART 

METAL SKIS 


It's a fact! On powder or hard- 
pock you'll ski smoother, turn 
easier on your Hart metals! Harts 
ore the only metal skis with 
solely ed ges that cannot come 
out . . . with bevelled heels for 
effortless skiing. 

HARr STANDARD 

The cloisic "eoiy going" Hart for the 
reereotional skier. A revelation in skiing. 

Jet Block $79.50 

Citron, Cherry Red, 
Flome.Aqua $64.50 

HART PROFESSIONAL 
Developed for high speed, expert skiing 
under all snow conditions. Lightning fost 
reflex plus HaRCO METAL SPEED BASE 
gives inslont response. 

Jet Black $94.50 

Cherry Red or Aqua $99.50 

HART COMPETITION 
Downhill ond slolom. Developed to meef 
the exacting needs of the racer. Slightly 
norrower and sliHer thon the Profes- 
sional. The last word in high speed 
maneuverability. With HARCO METAL 
SPEED BASE. 

Jet Block $69.50 

Cherry Red or Aqua $94.50 


See yevr evfhorlzed Harf deofer. 
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the SECRET these Monks 

have kept for 353 years.. . 


In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1605. no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 130 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called “Queen of Liqueurs.” 

Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, and sold by 
leading retailers. Try it 
when dining out, or buy 
a smalt bottle to serve 
and enjoy at home. 


PEDER PYTTE 

Acting ski conch 
University of Denver 
Denver 

No, not in national championships. There 
are open meets now which I favor, hut 
they should not be on a national scale. I 
feel it wouldn’t be right to open any of 
the existing and long-standing amateur 
champion.ships to professionaLs. 



BEN VAN SANT 

Ski industry 
consuUfint 
Minneapolis 

Very definitely. There’s no future for top 
skiers now. What is there ahead for Bud 
Werner if he wins a world champion.ship? 
Bros like Hogan and Snead have done 
wonders for golf. Ski pros could do the 
same lor skiing. 




CHARTREUSE 

Yellow-86 Proof • Green-110 Proof 



ROBERT P. BOOTH 

Chairman, USE AS A 
Amateur Rules 
Committee 
Manchester, N.ll. 


'9 no fun 


to miss “SNOW FUN" 
in Wonderful 

WIS 

CON 

SIN 


Head for the hills — crisp, bright weather 
and abundant snow mean fun for the 
whole familyl Skiing, tobogganing, sled- 
ding, skating, bobsledding. Ice fishing — 
with perfect accommodations for a week 
or a week end. 

^ ENJOY WISCONSIN'S 
WINTER WONDERIAND 

WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
State 0«i<e Bldg., Room 6 
Madiion 1, Wisconsin 



Cily. 





We have it now. Such competition is good 
for amateur sport. But the pro cannot 
compete for money under ihe rules of the 
FIS, which govern.s open-class racing. 
The money question is strictly for the 
FIS to decide. 


EDWIN O. EATON 

fast president 
.Vcili'oHol Ski 
Association 
If'esf Hartford, Conn, 

No. The amateur is not in the same class 
with the open competitor. The FIS has 
a world’s ski champion.ship. and open- 
class competitors are allowed, We have 
such an event, but the amateur.^ and pros 
are listed separately. 


J. STANLEY MULLIN 

V.S. Representative 
Jnlernntional 
Eligibilily Committee 
Los Angeles 

No. The number of participants would be 
les.s and the number of spectators greater, 
as in baseball. I like to see people ski 
and have no objection to pro.s competing 
where it does not interfere with the growth 
of skiing at the base. 
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SKI 

SCHEDULE 



"ir/iarx u’Hh the Ihoiifjf" 

"Oh, Ihix' ./list fool} n(l aroiiwl 
with n co))i)>ierrial." 


"/I whatf" 


"('i)m)))rrrml —ii Ringing 
ro)ii)iirrriaL” 


"Don I ilig it." 

"Listen: 'Jnsl nip and savor its 
Old-World Jlovor. I wean that 
dphc.ioMs, thill different, Ihnl 
grand old I’nor liver.' (imsl, ehf 
"Not bail. How soon people be 
enjoyinfi Ihnl f/ond hrerl" 

"Oh, downwards of lO,fX)0,OOn 
years." 


"That skoidd r/ii’e you lime to 
work up a real solid pilch." 
"Don't work loo hard." 
"liighl. See. you around." 



Prior Bepr is l>re'vp(l— and 
sparingly — to iiKH'ttfiP taste 
of tliose will) relish a truly 
(listiiK-tivo heer. 'I'lie dis- 
rrinnnatiiiK host knows that 
Prior is more than a beer— 
it is a Kesture, Just say the 
worci, and the wonl is — 



The leading championships and 
m-eets, December through April 


14 Ely vSki Club Jumping Cham- 
pionship, CUSSA, Ely, Minn. 

JANUARY 

4 Thunderbircl Ski Club Jump- 
ing Championship, CUSSA, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

11 Eau Claire Ski Club Jumping 
Championship, CUSSA, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

11 Michigan Tech Cross-country 
and Nordic Combined Cham- 
pionship, Houghton, Mich. 

18 NorgeSki Club JumpingCham- 
pionship, CUSSA, Fox River 
Grove, 111. 

25 Duluth Ski Club Jumping 
Championship, CUSSA, Du- 
luth. 

25 Michigan Tech Downhill and 
Slalom, Houghton. Mich. 

25 Racine Ski Club Jumping 
Championship, CUSSA, Ra- 
cine. Wis. 

3i-Feb.i SRMSA Junior Nordic 
Championships, Durango Ski 
Club and Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 

FEBRUARY 

1 Plymouth Ski Club Jumping 
Championship, CUSSA, Ply- 
mouth, Wis. 

1 CUSSA Jumping Champion- 
ships, Blackhawk Ski Club, 
Madison, Wis. 

7 CUSSA Cross-country Cham- 
pionships, Caberfae, Cadillac, 
Mich. 

8 CUSSA Nordic Combined 
Championships, Briar Hill, 
Mesick, Mich. 

8 St. Paul Ski Club Jumping 
Championship, CUSSA, St. 
Paul. 

8 SRMSA Senior Jumping Cham- 
pionships, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 

14-15 CUSSA Junior Downhill and 
Slalom Championships, boys- 
giris, Pine Mountain Ski Club, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

15 CUSSA Junior Jumping Cham- 
pionships, boys-girls. Flying 
Eagles Ski Club, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

15 Snowflake Ski Club .lumping 
Championship, CUSSA, Wesl- 
by, Wis. 

covtivued 


More than 65 ski centers! 
Hundreds of winter- fun spots! 


Didn’t you know? Miclugan has 
more developed ski area.s than any 
.state in the Midwest! Everything 
from beginners’ practice slopes to 
the highest man-made «ki jump in 
the world! 

Fishing, tobogganing, skating, 
hunting, too . . . Michigan ha.s 'em 
all. Plan a week or a weekend in 
Michigan’s Winter Wonderland 
now! Drive safely. 


FREE WINTER FUN KIT ^ ^ 

tells you where lo go, how ' 

to reach Michigsn's winler fun ! i. -- -- 

MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 47, Mason Bldg., Lansing 26, Michigan 


AririrtuM 
City A Zone .. 
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Championship golf on the 


premises! 

HOTEL and CIU8 


27 holes supervised by famed Pro 
Sam Siiea<l, plus 9-holc pilch ’n pii It ! 
Mile-]on/i private ocean beach, two 
Olympic .swimming pools, cabana club, 
yacht basin, Gulf Stream fisliing, 
polo, tennis. 


Luxurious accommodations, pourinel 
meals, five bans, dancing and enter- 
tainment. U nbelicvably moderate 
rates, full American Plan! For color 
brochure and reservations write 
R.B. Leggett, Manager, Dept. 321. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB • Boca Raton, florido • Stuart 1. Moore, President 
See your Tiovel Agent or National Repretenlatives: ROICAT F. WAftNEI, INC. 

Offices in New York • Chicago • Washington • Boston • Toronlo 
P.S. See exciting "All Sloe Saif" weekly on ASC-TV fram mid-Novemlier thru Decemhec tS- played ol Baca Ratan! 


SA/icig /Jcrtfotie ? 



Wherever skiers gather, you'll find Hed- 
Ivmd Skis’. Old world craftsmanshin cou- 
pled with grc.il American production meth- 
ods make Hcdlund Skis the finc.st you can 
buy -approved by expert and novice alike. 
Hcdlund Skis are like a living part of you 
when you go ic\io acUotv tcsportdvng to 
your every move with pcrfccrionl This year, 
prove to yourself the “Ski Ability” of 
Hcdlund Skis! 




the 

i/'x ttxC.-' OEOiCRce" 

HEDLUND MANUFACTURING CO. 

’ ’ NOKOMIS, ILLINOIS 



SWISS 


4hi\ke 0 


Skiing's fun when the boot 
fits and Swiss Henkes fit su- 
premely... they steady your 
ankles . , . cradle your feet. 
All Henkes are craftsman- 
made in Switzerland for men, 
women, children. Sensibly 
priced. For nearest dealer 
write: 


THE HENKE SWISS SKI BOOT 

242 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


21 North American Giant Slalom, 
FWSA, Sc}uaw Valley, Calif. 

21-22 CUSSA Downhill and Slalom 
Championships, Caberfae, Cad- 
illac, Mich. 

22 North American Slalom, 
FWSA, Squaw Valley, Calif. 

22 CUSSA Junior Cross-country 
and Nordic Combined Cham- 
pionships, boys-girls, Ishpem- 
ing Ski Club. Ishpeniing, Mich. 

22 .NATIOKAl, SKI JUMPl.N't; CHAM- 
iMONSHip.s, Leavenworth, 
Wash. 

23 North American Downhill, 
FWSA, Squaw Valley, Calif. 

26-27 HAKRIMAN CUP, SUIl N’allpy, 

Idaho. 

28 North American llO-Km. Cross- 
country, Squaw \’alley, Calif. 
28-Mar. 1 SRMSA Junior Divi.sion 
Downhill Slalom Champion- 
ships, Eskimo Ski Club, Win- 
ter I’ark, Colo. 

MARCH 

1 North American Nordic Com- 
bined and Special Jumping, 
Squaw Valley, Calif. 

2 North American 15-Km. Spe- 
cial and Combined Cross-coun- 
try, Squaw Valley. Calif. 

3 North American Biathlon, 
Squaw k'alley, Calif. 

6-7 NATIONAL CLASSIf COMBINJCD 
(■HA.MI’lON.SHIPS AM) NATION- 
AL 15-KM. fROSS-fOL’NTItY, 
Steamboat Springs. Colo. 

6- 8 NATIONAL ALPI.NR CH.AMPtON- 

SHIPS AM) ROCH CUP, Aspen, 
C olo. 

7- 8 Snow Chase Ski Club Down- 

hill and Slalom, Cliffs Ridge, 
Marfjuette, Mich. 

8 I N T K R N A T I O N A r. J U -M P I N G , 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

8 Kiwanis Jumping, Kiwanis 
Ski Club, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

13- 15 A M K R ir A N INTER N A T I 0 N A L 

DOWNHILL AND SLALOM, 
Stowe, Vt. 

14NATIONAL 30-KM. CROS.S- 
coUNTRY, Andover, Me. 

14- 15 Ishpeming Ski Club Jumping 

Champion.ship, CUSSA, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

14-15 INTERNATIONAL CLASSIC CO.M- 
BiNi-'.D, Ishpeming, Mich. 

19-22 NATIONAL JUNIOR CHA.MPION- 
SHiPs. Yakima, Wash. 

21-22 .SRMSA Senior Cross-country 
Championships and Nordic 
Combined, Ski Club Zipfelbor- 
ger. Winter Park, Colo. 

27-29NCAA SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS, 

SRMSA, Winter Park, Colo. 

28.29NATI0NAL VETERANS DOWN- 
HILL AND SLALOM, Mt. Shasta, 

Calif. 

APRIL 

5 NATIONAL VETERANS GIANT 
SLALOM, Norden, Calif. 
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THE TERRIBLE REVENGE in 

which Lord Huggins dreams of grim 
retaliation against the Colonies by throw- 
ing Lamplighter over the side in Boston 
harbor! (because all Lamplighter London 
Dry Gin is exported to America). 



LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

The costlier English Gin Americans now have 
firmly in hand— as dry as you can buy. 

LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 94 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.. N.Y.. N.Y. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 



TEACMER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


Baroly waiting for football to varale the 
premises, Colh'ge basketball shove*! a foot 
in.side the door and proceeded to turn 
loose the latest crop of surt^-sighted shoot- 
ers, stratospheric rcbounders and doughty 
defenders. Baskets rattled vibrantly 
from coast to coast as most preseason fa- 
vorites managed to .survive the early fir- 
ing, but a few teams were already seeking 
out the comeback trail. 

THE EAST 

New Yorkers got another look at Cincin- 
nati's fabulous Oscar Robertson, and 14,- 
587, the largest Madison Square Garden 
crowd to watch a regular-season college 
double-header in almost six years, were 
enthralled. Fresh from a 41-point per- 
formance in a 93-64 victory over Indiana 
State, Roberlsf)n eluded NYU’s double- 
teaming box defense for 45 points. “The 
Big 0" made full use of his expansive 
skills, feinting and rebounding ispc right) 
to pul the Bearcats in front 88-67. On the 
same bill, St. John'.s took the wraps off 
touted Sophomore Tony Jackson, a jump- 
shooter of rare excellence, who lived up 
to his advance billing as the Redmen 
overcame Providence 73-55. 

Pill opened with a loss to Michigan, 
but Don Hennon, a little man i5 feet 8* 
inches) with a big talent, perked up the 
Panthers against Ohio suie. outhustling 
the Buckeyes for 41 points in a 73-70 
triumph. 

Tt-mplc, last year's ea.siern leader, was 
upset by Lehigh but then pushed Ken- 
tucky to the limit before losing 76 71. 
SI. IJonaventure. Niagara, .St. Joseph's, 
Oarimoulh and Navy Were among those 
still unbeaten at the en<l of the first week, 

THE SOUTH 

Lou Pucillo, hustling little North Caro- 
Vina Stale marksman who spent last 
summer practicing an arcing set shot so 
he could shoot over the heads of taller 
players, reaped the first dividend from 
his off-season pursuit. Pucillo looped in a 
soft one-hander with two second.s to play 
to beat Maryland 55-53, but the Wolf- 
pack had to prowl through two jivertimes 
before slinking past Wake V'orest 56-52, 
lending strength to predictions that the 
Atlantic Coast race will be a dog (or, 
pos.sihly, wolf) fight. North Carolina 
served notice that it, too, will be heard 
from, moving comfortably by Clemson 
83-67. 

West Virginia, gunning for national 
honors and a fifth straight Southern Con- 
ference title, had a cumbersome time of 


it before overcoming Furman 76 67 and 
VMI ,S2-71 to .stretch iUs league winning 
streak t<i 38. 

Kentucky, its newcomers blending 
efficiently with veteran Johnny Cox 
under the magic hand of Couch Adolph 
Rupp, lit into Florida Slate 91 68 before 
heading east to beat Temple, but the 
Wildcats may hear more fr<im SEC chal- 
lengers before too many weeks pass. Ten- 
nessee, after edging Wyoming 72 71, 
moved westward to beat Michigan 80 66 



HIGH AND MIGHTY, Cincinnati’s mar- 
velous Robert.son soars above the crowd 
to snare rebound as N'Ylf's Sanders (44) 
and Cunningham ( 14 i stand by helplessly. 


and Wyoming again 90-69 in the Mid- 
western Invitational Tournament at 
Kent, Ohio: .Vlahama scored its biggest 
strike, handing the fabled I’hillips Oilers 
their first loss to a college team .since 1953 
39 38: Missi.s.sippi .Slate tuned up on 
three lesser rivals, Even Georgia begun 
to show muscles, muzzling Ftoridu's 
Gators 66-63 and nemson 76-59. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Southwest Conference teams, involved for 
the most part in inter-seclional play, 
found a few slips showing but finally 
emerged with some prizes. TCI). Texas 
Tech and Texas A&M came through 
unscathed while SMI' an<i Rice, beaten 
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by Oklahoma City and Kansas, rt*- 
spectively, found their solace in Bit; Ten 
opposition. The Mustangs ran over Iowa 
65-65 and the Owls overwhelmed Wis- 
consin 78-37, holding the Badgers to 
three field goals in the second half. 

Touring New Mexico A&M. generally 
regarded as the team to beat in the Bor- 
der Conference, couldn't wait ti> get back 
home after dropping four straight to 
Washington of St. Louis 61-50, Hradley 
86-54, Murray State 66-51 and Western 
Kentucky 79- 60. 

THE MIDWEST 

Hopeful of achieving Mid-American Con- 
ference honors, unhappy Howling Green 
was the victim of some early bubble- 
bursting by Miami of Ohio and went 
down before last year's champions 59-58. 

Missouri Valley contender St. Louis 
began to get the hang of new Coach John 
Benington's patterns and used a four- 
man weave to run Ohio .state ragged 
77-68. The Biliikens will get their big 
test against Kentucky in next Satur- 
day’s TV game of the week. 

Bob Boozer picked up where he left off 
last year, jamming home 45 points as 
Kansa.s .State mauled I'urdue 96 83 and 
28 more before he fouled out in the Wild- 
cats' 82-79 overtime decision over Indi- 
ana. Kansas, without Wilt Chamberlain 
for first time in three years, got the kick 
it needed from Ron Loneski and bowled 
over Rice 65-49 and Canisius 75 54. 

Washington C. of St. I./iuis, after dis- 
posing of New Mexico .A&M, matched de- 
liberate offenses with Texas Western 
and lost 56-48. Coach Eddie Hickey, in 
his first year at Margueiic, derived pteu-s- 
ure from watching his Warriors fust break 
their way past Wisconsin 76-47 and Il- 
linois 69 53. 

THE WEST 

.St. Mary's, led by sophomore Tom Mt^- 
schery and Laroy Doss, a skinny beanpole 
with a Yul Brynner skin-do, looked more 
and more like the class of the West C<tast 
after outlasting IT'L.A 62 59 in overtime 
and plastering Stanford 63 45. 

Sun Francisco, its big names gone, ded- 
icated it.s new 6.000-seat gymnasium and 
gave .Seattle a fright before bowing 60- 
58. The Dons alstj lost to ('alifumia 50- 
43, while Seattle, hardly missing Elgin 
Baylor, romped over COP 91-5.3. 

Colorado surprised PCC standout 
Wa.shington 70-63, then came back the 
next night to prove it was no tiuke, 
downing the Huskie.s once more 69 51. 

Oregon .Stale, beaten by Ctah 70-41 
in the first of a two-game series, retired 
to a hotel dance floor, where Coach Slats 
Gil! drilled his troops in a slow-motion 
game intended to contain the fast- 
breaking Utes. Gill had the right idea but 
Utah failed to cooperate and the Beavers 
lost again 62-38. Observed Gill glumly; 
“It was the only strategy that could give 
us much of a chance. If I were from Utah, 
I would be happy this year.” 



A Dry Martini is not a Dry Martini is not a Dry Martini . . . 
until you put in enou"li new Extra Dry >oilly Prat. Tliia 
imported French vermouth is extra dry and light by nature. 
Its civilizing pre.scnce makes the vital difi'erenee between a 
Dry Martini and a liookcr of gin. Don't ever stir without it! 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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A roundup of the sports information of the week 
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FOR THE RECORD 


RohIoti, to Cltrelnnil Jur VIC 
WEKT7. nnd ItMty CEKIEU; HORHY AVI- 
LA. ritirlarul. to HnUimort for RVSS, HEMAN: 
HI'EE.V Gn.\fBZ unil V.-U.-UK THOMAS, Son 
^Vonrioro. lo Hhiladetphia for JACK SAN- 

- -- '■jmoLi. 


SUHO,- (;/N() CJ.M 




EOniE YOST, ROCKY BKIDOES nnrf NEIL 
CHRISLEY. U'tuhinulon. lo Delroil for RENO 
HERTOIA, RON SAMFORD an./ JIM DEl.- 
SINU. 

BASKETBALL NEtt' YORK. Uoiler in NHA Enxl- 
rrn DiriHuin »/<i>irfmj*; ST. LOUIS, Irailrr in 
tVw/ern IHrwon. 

BOXING - DON ‘CERONIMOt JORDAN, xaatii- 
moM* 15-rauntl uprel iltfisiun nrer Viruii iH»n- 
euhtar' .Uinn for trortd \rf3lerii‘ri\]hl rA.impion* 
ahij). Lo* 

ROY HARRIS, unanimon* H-toand lierUinn 
ncer Donnie Fireman lo retain Teran hearu- 
weii/kl r/iamniVinxAip, DalUi*. 

HAROLD JOHNSON, nnonimou* Irl-rounil df- 
rieion oner linn-ard King, light /learsnreiff/ifK, 

Jo'sFrTORRES. S-ronnd TKO orrr Ike Jrakin* 
for ninth Mraight middltveigbl netorg, liflh bg 
KO. Nor York. 

VINCE MARTINEZ. 7^)-ro«n.i derinion orer 
Stefan Retll, trelimreighl*, Newark, N.J. 
ooo SHOW -CH. ORAHERIN HLUE ANDAN- 
TE \Keillinglon terrier', uwne<t hy H'l'f/i.iw .1. 
” '■ beKl-in-ehuir. I‘hilnilfl- 


Rnrktfelh 

,>hia kc. 


FOOTBALL .4K.W>'. 
Trophg for earfrn 
rt..»Ber-Mp.' Sgraeu*r. 


■of La 


•tberl 


lajoT eoliege rhninpionehip 


aoLF- HAUL HARNEY. irorr«*/rr, Man*.. $.10.- 

Ililll Dnrado Hearh inrilnUan lournamenl. H-ilh 
tm for It hole*. Runner-up: Ted Kroll. Siira- 
wta, Fla., nitk ihS. 

PRINCE UEORUE'S dOl.F and COl'NTRY 
CLUB. Landorer. Md.. rCrth annual 7;oo.iir<H 
Tonrnonicnl. uilh bol-ball 170 for Si A.iIm. 
Hnmilinn. lirfmiila. Riinner-iip: Saiinm ValUg 
CC. Bethlehem. Pa., irilh ISO. 


”«£.f 

llriffith* np. 

SILKY SULLIVAN: Tanforan fen. 

s by Vi Irnylh, in J :1 W 4/5. Don f^ierr- 


Soiithhridge, .Mas* 


.»-W 


'‘"'’'AJo'n 


Mar 


TENNIS dARDNAR .MIILLOY. Miami, men'* 
*ingle* Hite, national nrnfor hard rourl lournti- 
ineTtt, Ln Jolla, Calif., orer Bill Lurie, Lvs .Angrlrt, 
e i, H 1. DOROTHY CHENEY. Santa Monira, 
Calif., women'* eingle* HHt. orer .Mnrg Prrnli**, 
Son Diego. .1 6, 6-i, 6-0. 

.MARIO LLA.MAS. .Mesiro. men'* eingle* lillr, 
trgmiine rhampinnehips, Ruenot .Mtee, orer En- 
Tigm Mnrea, /trycn/inn, ff-J, f/-7. 1-6. t-6, T-i- 
SHIRI.EY BL(K).MER, lirilnin. women'* einglee 
till!, orer .Margaret Hellger, Au-rlraliii. 3-6, 6 J, 
IX-Ill. 

MILEPOSTS DIED: J.ACK L.dVBLLE. Si, rhief 
*rout for New York diant* fanlhnll Ham nnd 
Notre Dame iirnrfwa/r, ii/(fr « heart attary. New 
Vorfc- Onre, trhiie ^nintina (he IH5<l /'rincr'an 
/eo.M for Herman Hwknutn of Voir, /.ar*/lp *aw 
the Tiger* beat Harvard H.i 36. told Hirkinan in 

DIe'd"f'rAn"k'vBSTaL 54. nuHonallg known 
fielrl Iritila iudge nnd oiildonr eoliimni*! fnr HI 
year* fnr Mtmphi* rommorriai Apjiral, after a 
heart ciflur*. .Memphi*. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



M ARC E CALHOUN, 
Santa Monira. (’alif. 
housewife and mother 
of two, won the wom- 
en's senior title at the 
International .Surfing 
championships on l-i- 
foot waves off Makaha 
Beach. Oahu, Hawaii. 


WILL IIAKHIDCE, 72, 
arguing the .American 
League wa.« "entitled 
to the serrires and 
benefits of a ^younger 

.American I.,e8giie pres- 
ident after serving in 
post for 28 years. 


BENNY REYNOLDS. 22, 
Melrose, Mont, cow- 
boy who earlier in sea- 
son led Chiiitipion Jim 
Shoulders in all-round 
cowboy points, was 
named rodeo rookie 
of the year by Ro.’leo 
Cowboys Assn. 




PAMELA PKATHEK. a 
ISl-year-olil blonde 
lieauty from Pasadena 
City College, won out 
over some of Califor- 
nia's fairest when .she 
was crownei! the queen 
of the lilStl Tourna- 
ment of Hoses. 




pitcher traded I o 
Dodger farm team, re- 
acted by signing with 
Japanese team, as first 
to lio so may have 
hlaxeii way for other 
major leaguers dropped 
to the minors. 


jniiN MACY, 28. Pol- 
ish refugee now at 1 he 
University of Houston, 
retained his national 
AAU senior 10.000- 
meter cro.ss-country 
title with remarkable 
29:47.8 time over Chi- 
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CLARK GABLE Sent off 
Ills 7-year-nld reil cock- 
er -spaniel, Camino's 
Red Rocket, to nation- 
al cocker field trial 
championships in Mini- 
ford. N.J., wiLs re- 
warded as dog won 
over 22 roving rivals. 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 12 to December 18 

AU limtt are E.S.T. 
★ Color Uierurion « Telwinoji * Weltrork raiiio 


Friday, December 12 

BASKETBALL fcoIleKP' 

Stwl Bowl Tourney; PillAburgh, Duquesne, 
CIcmBOB, Miami sC I’icuburgh (also Deo. 13>. 

^ncinnali at Boston. 

Philadeliihia at Detroit. 

St. lajuis at New York. 

BOATING 

Miami'Palm Beach Orean Rare, 

BOWLING 

Bi' World's Invitational Match-Game champ., fin- 
als. Chicago. 10 p.m. fNBCi. 


Saturday, December 13 

BASKETBALL (cuUegei 

Bowling Green at De Paul- 
Conneotiout at Boston College. 

Fordham at Niagara. 

Notre Dame at Wisconsin. 

• St. Louis at Kentucky, 3 p.m. (NBC). 
Syracuse at Canis'us. 

(pro) 

New York at St. Loui.s. 

Philadelphia at Syracuse. 

BOWLING 

C Women's Major League Match. Ladewig vs. 
Toepfer, Coral Gsbies, Fla., .S p.m. (NBC). 


Bassy va. Parra, feathers, 10 rds., Hollywood. 
aooTBALL (college) 

A Blue Grass Bowl: Oklahoma State vs. Florida 
State. Louisville, 2 p.m. (ABC).* 

M Chicago Cardinals at Pittsburgh, 1:30 p.m, 
(CBS). 


<1 All-Star Golf, Snead vs. Hebert, Bocn Raton, 
Fin,, 5 p.m. in each time zone (.ABC). 

SQUASH 

Lockett Cup Singles, New York (also Dee. 14), 


Sunday, December lit 

BASKETBALL (prO' 

New York at Minneapolis. 

« Syracuse at Detroit. 2:30 p.m, (NBC). 


FOOTBALL (pro) 

* Baltimore St San Francisco (CBS).* 
« Cleveland at New York (CBS).* 

# Detroit at Chicago Bears (CBSi.* 
Green Bay at lais Angeles. 

!S Philadelphia at Washington (CBS).* 


Chicago a 
Montreal 
Toronto a 


New York. 
,t Detroit. 
Boston. 


Monday, December 15 


BASKETBALL (college) 
College of the Pacific at 
Maryland at Kentucky. 


Purdue. 


Perez vs. Ursua, fiys title, 13 rds.. Manila, 
Philippines. 

Tuesday, December 16 

BASKETBALL (prOI 

Boston va, Syracuse: New York vs. Cincinnati 
at Now York. 


Wednesday, December 17 

BASKETBALL (colleger 
Connecticut at Colgate. 

Michigan State at Notre Dame. 
North Curulina Slate at La Salle. 


• PerkinsvB. Vaaqucz, lights. lOrda., Washington, 
D.C., 10 p.m. rAB(J'. 

HOCKEV 

Boston at Chicago. 


Thursday, December 18 

BASKETBALL Icollcgc' 

Dartmouth at Butler. 

Western Kentucky vs. Seton Hall at Mad. Sq. 
Garden. New York. 

'pro! 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit at Minneapolis. 


United States Championships, New York. 

HOCKEY 

-New York at Detroit. 

Toronto at Montreal. 

* See local listing 



OLD SMUGGLER. Light in body— delicate in flavour — and developed 
with patience and scruple, Old Smuggler is truly the “Fashionable 
Scotch.” Ask for it by name next time. You will be richly rewarded. 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK. N. Y. 66 PROOF 


For exfra Thrift Season 



. . . with the popular 

ITALIAN TOURIST 
ECONOMY PLAN 

You'll be delighted by Italy" $ gentle, 
sunny climate . ■ ■ superb scenery . . , 
wonderful winter sports . . . her sparkling 
winter program of concerts, opera, 
social activities. And now your winter 
holidav in Italy costs less than ever, 
thanks to the thrifty 

I.T.E. PLAN, OFFERED ONLY THROUGH 
TRAVEL AGENTS HERE IN THE U. S. 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, IN EFFECT FROM 
NOVEMBER 15T 1958 TO MARCH 
15TH 1959. 

The l. r.E. Plan provules a 20% reduction 
on ordinary rail and other Iran.sporlalion 
tickets . . . and saves you 10% on listed 
hotel, restaurant and night club bills. 

See your Travel Agent now! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST 0FFICE-E.N.I.T. 

Polozzo d'llalia, 626 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

CHICAGO; 333 N. Michigan Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS: Internalionol Trade Mort 
SAN FRANCISCO: St. Froneit Hotel 
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ITS UP IN THE 

The wild and woolly pro football season heads for 
a tingling climax as the Giants and Browns 
prepare for the final battle of the East 


by TEX MAULE 

B kut (de Bekneville) Bell, a 
round man with the voice of a 
cement mixer, sat happily in the ge- 
lid press box at Franklin Field in 
Philadelphia last Sunday and saw his 
latest production build to another 
supercotossal climax. Mr. Bell, not 
from Hollywood, is the commissioner 
of the National Football League, and 
one of his more onerous chores is de- 
vising the schedule for the 12 mem- 
ber teams each year. He has done 
this so adroitly that the conference 
champions are seldom decided before 
the last Sunday of the season; last 
year, the Detroit Lions and the San 
Francisco 49ers had a playoff for the 
Western Conference title. This year, 
as Bell huddled in a vast camel’s 
hair overcoat against the razor-edge 
wind, the Cleveland Brt wn ■■ beat the 
Philadelphia Eagles before his very 
eyes, and off in Detroit the New York 
Giants beat the Detroit Lions, set- 
ing up the Browns-Gianls game next 
Sunday in New York (the last of the 
scheduled season) which could bring 
about another conference playoff. 

The Giants are a game behind 
Cleveland. A Cleveland win on Sun- 
day would leave the Browns the un- 
disputed if dubious pleasure of meet- 
ing Baltimore for the national title, 
but a Giant win would create a tie 
and the necessity of a second and 
decisive meeting between the East- 
ern contenders — on the 21st, again 
in New York. 

Understandably, Bell's craggy face 
bore a very smug, happy look as he 
left Franklin Field last Sunday, and 
although he cannot, of course, take 
sides it is reasonable to suppose that 
he harbors a deep-down hankering 


for a New York victory next Sunday. 

The Giants provided most of the 
melodrama last Sunday as they 
scrambled for their victory in Detroit. 
They were playing a badly crippled 
Detroit team, and for a while— dur- 
ing the first half— it looked as if they 
would win handily. The tough, vet- 
eran Giant defense let the Lions out 
of their own territory only once in the 
first two quarters; twice the Giants’ 
Jim Patton intercepted Tobin Rote 
passes and once he pounced on a 
Lion fumble. With Alex Webster 
back in action, the fine Giant backs 
thumped into the Detroit line for 
steady, unspectacular gains, although 
a portent of things to come was the 
fact that the Giants could not punch 
the ball over in four tries from the 
Detroit eight-yard line. The Lions 
took over on downs there and tried 
a wide pitchout which cost them the 
two -point margin of the Giant vic- 
tory when Jim Katcavage broke 
through to drop Gene Gedman in the 
Lion end zone for a safety. 

WEIRD AND WONDERFUL 

The second half was a weird and 
wonderful one. It started with the 
Lions moving surely for 68 yards and 
a touchdown immediately after the 
kickoff. A little less than two minutes 
later. Giant Quarterback Charley 
Conerly fumbled, and Wayne Walker, 
a rookie lineman for Detroit, picked 
up the ball and went 34 yards for an- 
other touchdown, and the Lions w’ere, 
suddenly, ahead. 

They might have stayed ahead had 
not Detroit’s Head Coach George 
Wilson elected to make an incredible 
gamble early in the fourth period. 


With fourth down and 21 yards to go 
on the Detroit 44, he called for a fake 
punt and run by Yale Lary. Lary 
gained only one yard, and the Giants, 
taking possession of the ball on the 
Detroit 45, scored the winning touch- 
down five plays later. 

“I called the play,” Wilson said 
later. "You’ve got to gamble. That 
play has worked three times in three 
attempts in the last four years. If our 
right end had pulled out and blocked 
where he wa.s supposed to, it would 
have worked this time.” 

At that, the Lions had another 
chance to win. Terry Barr intercept- 
ed an inexplicable Giant pass on the 
Detroit 19, raced it out to the De- 
troit 43. A few plays later, the Lions 
attempted a field goal from the New 
York 25. There were 73 seconds left 
in the game when Jim Martin, the 
Lion place-kicker, tried from the al- 
most point-blank range. 

The attempt was blocked by Har- 
land Svare, a Giant linebacker, as a 
result of a stratagem planned by him 
and Giant End Andy Robustelli. 

"Scare was playingju.stoutsideme,” 
said Robustelli. “We work out a plan 
on every extra-point and field-goal 
attempt, and this time it w'orked per- 
fectly. I pulled the Lion defensive end 
inside with my block and left an alley 
clear for Svare. Their corner man 
tried to block him when he shot in 
there, but the angle was too tough 
and he didn’t have a chance.” 

At the time Svare blocked the 
field- goal attempt, the Brown-Eagle 
game in Philadelphia had ended and 
the Giants knew that the kick had 
to be blocked to keep them in the 
running for the Eastern Conference 
title. 

The Cleveland victory was a more 

eonlinued 

GIANT HOPES soarcd with ball as Svare 
( S4 ) blocked this Detroit field goal to in- 
sure victory; there were 73 seconds to go. 
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ONE-GAME EDGE ovpr the Ncw Yofk Giants was kept intact by 
this Cleveland touchdown pass to Ray Renfro (26). Renfro, one 
of the leajtne’s better receivers, has just faked EaRle defender 


Tom Brook-shier (40 i out of po.sition, is in the clear to pull 
down Milt I'lum’.s pass on route to a touchdown on a play which 
covered 4h yards and pul Browns aheail to stay. Renfro set up 


IT'S UP IN THE AIR eoiilinued 

workmanlike job, but it was not easy. 
'I'his Brown team carries a thunder- 
ous punch on the ground but its air 
attack is just barely strong enough 
to prevent the opposition from mass- 
ing its defenses on the line. For a 
long half last Sunday. Philadelphia's 


Norman Van Brocklin, who ranks 
with the best passers ever produced 
in professional football, matched the 
Cleveland ground strength witlil^ 
bewildering assortment of passes, 
throwing short or long, hard or soft 
with effortless accuracy. The half 
ended 14-14; ironically, it was the 
Cleveland air attack which won the 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 








Pts. 

Rust) 

Pass 

Comp. 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pcl- 

GB 

Browns vs. 

21 

250 

92 

5-11 

Cleveland 

9 



.818 

- 

Eagles 

14 

129 

144 

16-28 

New York 
Pittsburgh 

8 

6 


0 

.727 

.600 

1 

Vh 

49ers vs. 

48 

210 

258 

21-30 

Washington 

3 



.300 

51^ 

Packers 

21 

172 

163 

15-31 

Chicago Cards 

2 



.200 

6H 






Philadelphia 

2 



.200 

S'A 

Rams vs. 

30 

44 

235 

11 26 







Colts 

28 

156 

203 

23-41 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Giants vs. 

19 

lie 

135 

6-17 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

GB 

Lions 

17 

140 

14 

6-20 

Baltimore 

9 



.818 


Bears vs. 

30 

151 

162 

11-30 

Los Angeles 

7 



.636 

2 

Cards 

14 

50 

84 

10-35 

Chicago Bears 

7 



.636 

2 






San Francisco 

5 



.455 

4 

Redskins vs. 

14 

216 

-28 

6-11 

Detroit 

4 



.400 

iVi 

Steelers 

14 

98 

287 

18-34 

Green Bay 

1 


1 

.100 

V/2 


game on the last play of the third 
quarter. 

Milt Plum, the big Cleveland quar- 
terback, who adds a good deal him- 
self to the Brown running attack, 
completed only five passes during the 
wintry afternoon. The one which 
made the difference went to Halfback 
Ray Renfro and was good for 48 
yards and a touchdown. On the play- 
before this, Paul Brown, who shut- 
tles his guards hack and forth carry- 
ing in.structions to Plum, had called 
for the same pass pattern, with Plum 
throwing to Knd Darrell Brewster. 
'I'he pass was on target, but Brewster 
dropped it and Brown called for the 
same play' again. Renfro, who had 
broken in toward the middle of the 
field on the unsuccessful pass, ran 
nearly the same pattern this time. 
Tom Brookshier, the Eagle defensive 
halfback covering him, play'ed him 
to the inside once more, but Renfro 
broke to the sideline and was 10 
yards in the clear when Plum’s fiat, 
hard shot reached him. Renfro is one 
of the fastest men in pro football; 
no one touched him. 
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touchdown on previous play by breaking' 
the other way, preparinj; for successful 
fake. Brookshior was cau«ht liat-fooled. 

.Jim Brown. Cleveland’s record- 
breaking fullbaok, gained 138 yards 
rushing in this game after havitig 
been held to 12 yards in 11 carries 
the week before. The Eagle defense 
was not keyed specifically to Brown, 
nor could it have been, since Cleve- 
land ha.s two other strong runners in 
its baekfield in Lew Carpenter and in 
Plum. Carpenter and Brown divided 
the ball-carrying evenly, each mak- 
ing 21 attempts. Carpenter gained an 
even 100 yards. 

When the Giant.s defeated Cleve- 
land earlier this year, Coach Jim Lee 
Howell virtually ignored the Cleve- 
land passing game, concentrated his 
defenses on the Cleveland running. 
Sam HufT, one of the league’s better 
linebackers, dogged Jim Brown’s 
tracks all afternoon and did a good 
job of haltering the big fullback, who 
got away on only one long run. Car- 
penter, however, was injured and did 
not play in that game. The Giant 
pass defenders, as a unit, must be 
ranked ahead of Philadelphia’s so 
that Howell can again, with reasona- 
ble assurance, concentrate his defense 


BELEAGUERED COLT Ordcll Braasc (HIj literally fights olT Ram blocker Ken I’anfil 


< 73 I to get to Del Shufner ( 29 i. Although 
Los Angeles fans turned nut to see their 


against the Cleveland running. How- 
ever. his problem is complicated by 
Carpenter this time; it is not feasible 
to assign Huff to Jim Brown and 
another linebacker to Carpenter with- 
out giving even so journeyman a 
passer as Plum too much leeway. 

Nevertheless, George Wilson, 
whose Lions beat the Browns and lost 
to the Giants, probably best summed 
up the wide-open prospects next Sun- 
day. Said Wilson, when a.sked to com- 
pare the teams: “I can’t. You never 
can tell what a ball club will do on 
a different afternoon.” 

The Pittsburgh Sleelers, a team 
which had retained a faint chance for 
a conference championship, tied the 
Washington Redskins 14 14 in a game 


ills had already won Western title, 100,202 
•loved Rams win 30-28 in all-out struggle. 


which, by the time it ended, meant 
nothing. Oddly, while the Steeler.s still 
had a hope, they lagged behind 14 0. 
It was only in the second half, after 
the Browns had won and ended the 
Steeler hopes, that Bobby T.ayne ral- 
lied his team for the two tying touch- 
downs, But Layne sounded an omi- 
nous note after the game. 

"We’re as good as any team in the 
league right now,’’ he said. "As good 
or better. We’ll be up there next 
year." And Buddy Parker, the Steeler 
coach, agreed. "We don't need much 
now,” he said. "Maybe an offensive 
fullback and a linebacker. Wait until 
next year.” 

But first comes that unfinished 
business next Sunday. end 


WONDERFUL 
WORLD 
OF SPORT 


HOME RUN 
IN 

WISCONSIN 





U PLAND, lowland, wood, marsh 
and liitoral it has been a bounte- 
ous autumn for the American hunter. 
Here, at Wisconsin’s Horicon national 
wildlife refuge, for instance, the .spe- 
cial goose season was closed three 
weeks early when 16,000 birds, in- 
cluding some of these fat Canadas, 
snows and blues, were killed from 
blinds on the refuge's perimeter. And 
it was a grand autumn for Wisconsin 
goose watchers, too. One Sunday, 
50,000 goose watchers drove out to 
Horicon to look at, listen to and pho- 
tograph 55,000 geese. Police and Civil 
Defense volunteers had to be called 
out to unsnarl the traffic. 

When the first birds arrived, the 
winter wheat was as high as a gan- 
der’s eye, but today the field is flat 
enough to play marbles on, and many 
of the geese have resumed their clam- 
orous passage south. Their mingled 
voices have been recorded as ong- 
ong, goup and ga-ga-ga, as well as be- 
ing compared by blither spirits to the 
sound of far-off harps, sweet bells 
jangling and the distant baying of 
mellow-tongued hounds. But as times 
change, metaphors change. “The 
noise,” said Photographer Ken Fut- 
terlieb, who took the group portrait 
of this symposium, “is as though a 
continuous Braves’ home run were 
being hit at County ytadium.” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD Continued 


INSTANT GOLF 
FOR STAY-AT-HOME 
ADDICTS 


AS A spectator sport, golf is not ideally suited to TV. 

A tournament percolates too slowly. Taking its cue 
from instant coffee and quick-frozen TV dinners, however, 
ABC-TV has found the answ'er in a filmed series called 
All-Star Golf (5 p.m. Saturdays in all time zones'. What 
an estimated 9 to 12 million viewers see on the screen is a 
crisp, e.xciting match between two top profes.sionals that 
has been filmed a few months earlier. The loser collects 
$1 ,000 and steps out, while the winner earns $2,000 and re- 
turns the following week. Very simple. As these pictures 
amply show, the distillation of this heady sporting brew is 
a more complicated business. A force of 50 technicians, 
seven cameras, one golf course and. naturally, two golfers 
arc needed to film each .show. Weeks later, by simply flip- 
ping a switch on his set, the enchanted viewer can see in 60 
minutes what may have taken eight hectic hours to record. 



CALLING FOR ACTION, Producer- Director Sidney Golcz glideis scrambling to cover camera against sudden shower 
around in hu.stling cart, shouting instructions over loudspeaker. are two cameramen perched atop 28-foot hydraulic lift. 





uive AUDIENCE, ringinR 
the green at an All-Star Golf 
match at the I’nnce de l^on 
Golf Club in St. Augustine, 
Fla. consi.sts of a gallery of 
fan.s plus a bulky ta.sk force 
of TV technicians who fol- 
low the players over the golf 
course like bearers on an Af- 
rican safari. This 2G-show 
series, now in its second year, 
goes on location wherever the 
climate is warm and sunny. 




WIPE-ANGLE viEwat Boca 
Raton ( above > shows cameras 
goggling in from all sides a-s 
Rol>ert<) De Vicenzo putts 
in one of his two matches 
with Sam Snead. Their first 
ended in a tie, but Snead 
won the subsequent playoff, 
carried on TV last week. 


GOLFER TO WATCH is Sam 
Snead ( lefi i, the Wyatt Earp 
of the fairways. This week, 
after finally beating De Vi- 
cenzo in a two-week struggle, 
he meets Lionel Hebert and 
then retires. But only tem- 
porarily — he’ll be back and 
full of fight next February. 
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Remember? 

A MIGHTY ROAR echoed from the 
stands at Tanforan race track in 
California one day last week as a big, 
sleek chestnut made his move in the 
stretch of the $4,000, six-furlong fea- 
ture. Hoofs pounding, nostrils flared, 
the great horse, 12 lengths olf the 
pace at the half, drove past one 
after another of the field of nine to 
win by half a length in 1 minute 
10 3 '5 seconds, the second fastest 
time in the meeting. 

The horse’s name? Silky Sullivan. 

Who's on First, If Any 

B y all odds, the most important 
development of the winter base- 
ball meetings held in Washington 
D.C. last week was that Dick Nixon, 
at the main banquet, wore his own 
tuxedo. Certainly little else happened. 

All important legislation was either 
voted down, passed in a milk-toast 
form or tabled into some distant to- 
morrow. Two committees already 
formed to consider the problem of 10- 
team leagues were dissolved; another 
was created and it in turn handed the 
whole ugly problem over to a research 
agency. The realignment of two mi- 

They Said It 


nor leagues was settled, disrupted, 
then settled again with a maximum 
of confusion and skulduggery. 

Major league player representa- 
tives asked club owners for 20% of 
each team’s gross income and were 
answered with a loud and unanimous 
“no.” International League players 
threatened to strike unless their own- 
ers created a pension fund, but scarce- 
ly anyone bothered to answer them. 

The most definite statement of the 
meetings was made by Will Harridge, 
president of the American League for 
28 years. The statement: “I resign.” 
Everyone, including a number w'ho 
had long wished he would, said how 
sorry they were to see him go. There 
is perhaps no one that American 
League club owners would rather see 
in a nice out-of-the-way spot than 
George Weiss, general manager of 
the New York Yankees, so they 
promptly offered George Harridge’s 
job. He said he wouldn’t take it. 

There were a few trades. Waily 
Moon came to Washington as the St. 
Louis Cardinals’ player representa- 
tive and left as a Los Angeles Dodger. 
Frank Lane made a trade, naturally, 
getting Jim Piersall for Vic Wertz. 
Frank Lane loves to trade ballplayers. 
It relaxes him. 


MAURICE (The Hoeket) richaro, aging Canadien hockey great, on hin future 
pro<ipecls!: “I’d tike to he a referee. I’d u-an! to work up. Right now, of course, 
I'd be prejudiced in favor of the Canadicns, but in four or Jive years I should 
be able to do an honest Job.’’ 

BIGGIE MUNN, Michigan Stale Athletic Director, asked if he ever missed foot- 
balt coaching: “IVef/, coaching is like a bath. If you stay in it long enough, 
it’s not so hot." 

BILL VEECK. disenchanted former owner of the Cleveland Indians, after the 
major leagues’ annual business hassle in Washington: “You’ve heard about 
the barn dour being locked after the horse has been stolen? Well, baseball wails 
■until the barn has been stolen." 


JSI'IIHTS ILLUSTRATED PrCftll 


The liveliest spot during the meet- 
ings was the lobby of the Statler 
Hotel, baseball’s winter playground. 
There sportswriters swapped rumors, 
general managers whispered secrets 
to each other behind potted palms 
and old outfielders tried to promote 
new jobs. After midnight, the lobby 
became a stage upon which Casey 
Stengel could perform his never- 
ending monologue act to a small 
crowd of delighted listeners. 

Toward the end of the five-day ses- 
sion a few sports photographers 
herded a group of managers into a 
corner for a picture. They wanted 
Casey to sit in an armchair with the 
others gathered about. As Casey sat, 
his W’orld Series rival, Fred Haney, 
plopped himself on Casey’s lap and 
began tickling him under the chin. 
It was pretty funny stuff but no pic- 
tures were taken. The photographers 
wanted the posed shot, the same 
picture they had taken last year and 
the year before that. That’s the way 
it is with baseball, too. 

In the Bag 

W HEN the Dodgers and Giants 
moved westward. National 
League baseball fans in the nation’s 
largest city were abandoned to ths 
tender mercies of the American 
League and its kingpin Yankees 
alone. National League bosses from 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh seized the opportunity to move 
in— via TV. Coincidentally, the Yan- 
kees’ home attendance dropped 70,- 
000 from the previous year. 

On the day following the Washing- 
ton baseball meetings last week, the 
Phillies, Cards and Pirates announced 
simultaneously that they would not 
pipe their ball games into New York 
in 1959. Reasons given: “bad rat- 
ings”; “the advice of our ad men.” 
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Did decision result in any way 
from a Yankee threat to go on na- 
tionwide network TV? “Heavens, 
no!” said all hands in effect. 

Yankee General Manager George 
Weiss admitted the threat but add- 
ed, “We weren’t too serious about 
it.” All of which is nice to know, but 
it doesn’t alter the fact that the 
Yanks now have New York just 
where they want it— in the bag. 

See You Later, AlUqnlor 

ALi, the municipal problems a 
city can face, one of the most per- 
plexing is to have a six-foot alligator 
wandering around in its sewer .system. 
This happened recently at Pompano 
Beach, Fla. (pop. 18,000 1 , whose 
storm drain.s empty into a brackish 
stream called Cypress Creek. The al- 
ligator crawled out of the creek and 
into an empty drain so narrow that it 
constituted a sort of underground 
one-way .street. There were catch ba- 
sins every 800 feet in which the alli- 
gator could have turned around if 
he had thought of doing so, but he 
didn’t. He just crawled along indus- 
triously through a mile and a half of 
municipal plumbing, and so ended 
uj) in the last catch basin of all, right 
in the middle of town. 

There he managed to turn himself 
around, but before he could decide to 
start the return trip he was spotted 
by a Pompano Beach resident named 



Newton T. Haley, who bent over the 
iron grating to drop in a bit of rubbish 
ami saw a hungry alligator looking up 
at him with interest. Mr. Haley re- 
ported his di.scovery to Edward L. 
Miller, the Director of Public Works 
of Pomnano Beach, and it became 
Mr. Miller's problem to get the alli- 
gator out of the sewer. 

“First we tried high-pressure fire 
hoses,” said Miller. “We thought we 
could wash him down to the next 
catch ba.sin and get a rope around his 
neck as he came out of the pipe.” It 


didn’t work. The water flowed freely 
but the alligator braced hitnself and 
stayed put, just a few feet down the 
pipe from the firemen. 

“Next we trie<l ammonia fumes. 
But alligators can close their nostrils 
and go without air for an hour. We 
couldn't get enough ammonia in the 
sewer to bother him.” 

By now several days had passed, 
the alligator was a local celebrity, and 
people were offering ingenious plans 
for getting him out of the drains. One 
man suggested that either a dog or a 
small boy — alligators are fond of both 
—be dropped into the sewer and al- 
lowed to race the alligator through 
the pipe back to Cypress Creek. 

Miller’s chief fear was that the crea- 
ture would starve to death in some 
inconvenient part of the drainage 
system and create a tough fumigation 
problem. In the end, though, it wa.s 
hunger that offered a solution. Mil- 
ler put a huge hunk of beef in one of 
the catch basins about halfway down 
the line, and wailed. Eventually the 
smell wafted up to the alligator wiio 


responded like a farm hand to a din- 
ner bell. When he reached the beef he 
ate it, and then, strengthened, kept 
on going. His tracks, headed down- 
stream, showed up on the sandy bot- 
toms of the catch basins and eventu- 
ally led out of the .sewer and hack 
into Cypress Creek. The alligator had 
spent about five days, including the 
Thanksgiving weekend, as a guest of 
the city. On the whole, Pompano 
Beach found him about like its more 
thin-skinned guests. It was interest- 
ing to have him around for a while, 
but something of a relief, too, when 
he was gone. 

A Plea for Fitness 

AMRRiCAX.s, says Avery Brun- 
^ dage. President of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, in the 
latest paraphrase of tne words of 
President Eisenhower(SI,Aug. 
1-5, ’5.5, et are becoming a na- 

tion of softies. “Because we are de- 
scended fro.Ti pionaars,” Brundage 

coiilinuf.d 
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told a meeting of the American Ama- 
teur Athletic Union in Chicago last 
week, “we developed the belief that 
we are one of the greatest sports 
nations in the world. And so we were, 
many years ago.” But U.S. athletes 
today, Brundage asserted, “are out- 
classed in over half the sports on the 
Olympic program. Fewer and fewer 
world records are being set by Ameri- 
can athletes. We haven’t won an in- 
ternational race of over half a mile 
in the last 15 years. We invented 
basketball and our basketball team 
went to Buenos Aires and was beat- 
en by the Argentines.” 

Americans, said Avery Brundage, 
continuing the paraphrase, “are too 
prosperous. Our life is too easy.” 

One way the U.S. committee al- 
ready plans to stem this tide of de- 
terioration before the 1960 Games 
is by stepping up the pre-Olympic 
conditioning period for all athletes 
from a lackadaisical fortnight to a 
rugged six weeks of rigorous train- 
ing in camp. The new plan, which 
may cost up to $500,000, will be giv- 
en a trial run this summer before the 
Pan-American Games to see how it 
works. 

“There was a time,” said Com- 
mitteeman Tom Hamilton, the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Director who 
first urged the plan, “when the U.S. 
could throw a team together with a 
minimum of training and fare ex- 
ceedingly well, but now we have to 
carry that ball up the field to meet 
the kind of competition we’re get- 
ting in the Olympics.” 

His Highness 

I AM the commissioner.” said His 
Highness Prince Borghese with 
some melancholy one day last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, “because 
they have not yet found anyone bet- 
ter. But there must be someone bet- 
ter than me!” The prince, a middle- 
aged, middle-sized bachelor whose 
noble family includes at least one 
Pope (Paul V) was in New York 
as guest of honor at a reception 
for Baseball for Italy, Inc., a non- 
profit organization which hopes 
to strengthen “the ties of friendship 
between the United States and 


Italy through the sport of baseball.” 

At home in Italy, when he is not 
serving as Commissioner of Baseball 
for his native land and the whole of 
Europe, Prince Borghese spends his 
time growing wheat and alfalfa on 

I, 000 irrigated acres near Nettuno, 
cultivating vegetables and fattening 
200 head of Swiss and Dutch dairy 
cattle. He also grows mushrooms. 

Although the prince spent his 
youth playing tennis, skiing, “climb- 
ing on the rocks” and rowing on the 
naval academy crew (“I was the last, 
the smallest one”), he had never seen 
baseball until he watched two GTs 
playing catch just after World War 

II. “ ‘What is this childish game?’ 
I a,sked myself,” he says. “ ‘What 
possible fun can they be having from 
it?’ ” The prince found out when the 
manager of the American cemetery 
at Anzio-Nettuno asked him if he 
could spare some land for a diamond. 
“It was," says the prince with pride, 
“the first baseball ground in Italy.” 

Today the prince’s Italian organi- 
zation boasts 100 ball teams. The 
players, says the prince, are “ama- 
teur in theory,” and games are played 
only on Sunday because Italians are 
not accustomed to attending sport- 
ing events during the week. “The 
Nettuno team, which is sponsored 
by Algida, an ice-cream company," 
he says, “have always been champion 
but not on account of me; 1 only give 
the ground. It is a cute idea, don’t 
you think? A summer game spon- 
sored by an ice-cream company; very 
cute." Nettuno used to be sponsored 
by Chlorodent, the toothpaste, and 
the team was known a.s the Chloro- 
dents, but several of the teams have 
proper American names like the 
Florence Braves and the Bologna 
Green Sox. 

“The most people who ever 
watched a game in Italy,” says Prince 
Borghese, “was 12,000 in 1952, but 
that wasn’t really fair. I had invited 
Gregory Peck to the game. How good 
are the Italian teams? Well, I have 
asked the catcher of Glorioso, our 
best pitcher who now' lives on Long 
Island— he was a plumber— and he 
tells me, ‘Don’t you dare bring an 
Italian team here to the States!’ Do 
the spectators shout at the umpires? 
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Yes, they cry, ‘More horned than a 
basket of snails,’ which is a very old 
Italian saying.” 

Win-lose, Win-Jose Rond? 

T^VKN TODAY it is possible to lose 
a fight on fouls. Though referees 
no longer stop a bout because of them, 
they still have the right to do so if 
fouling is persistent. 

When Welterweight Champion 
Virgil Akins fought Don Jordan in 
Los Angeles the other night the odds 
were 3 to 1 in the champion’s favor. 
He fought like a man with the odds 
against him. 

It simply is not Akins’ normal 
style to butt, wTestle and punch low, 
but he did one or the other and some- 
times all three in every round. The 
referee w'arned him about it seven 
times during the fight and deducted 
two points from his score. Even if 
the points had not been deducted 
Akins still would have lost, since only 
fair blows count and he seemed al- 
most careful not to throw enough fair 
blows to make any impression on the 
scoring. 

Whatever the motive for his per- 
sistent fouling, so blatant that even 
TV Announcer Jimmy Powers com- 
mented on it repeatedly, Akins’ tac- 
tics were a stench in the American 
living room. 

There will, of cour.se, be a return 
bout and it probably will be in Akins’ 
home town, St. Louis. That may give 
a clue as to whether Akins has set 
out on the win-lose, win-lose road 
that Jimmy Carter took in the light- 
w’eight division. 

Bears' Market 

T)EMEMBER the football cards that 
popped up in bubble-gum pack- 
ages for a while during the late ’30s? 
Well, in case you haven’t been chew- 
ing much lately, the kids are still 
swapping them, have been for the 
last seven or eight years. At lat- 
est market quotations, one Jimmy 
Brown is worth one Rick Casares, a 
Van Brocklin and the bubble gum 
from five packs of baseball cards. All 
of them, however, may soon be mu- 
seum pieces because of a financial 
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“Me, I'm on Iranquilizcrii." 


Pix^ 


hassle in the councils of big league 
football. 

Back in the days when you were 
trading, say, two Bulldog Turners 
and a Don Hutson for one Sammy 
Baugh, the league and its players had 
no firm stake in the deal. The cards 
were freehooted; nobody got paid; 
nobody seemed to care. 

Bver since 1951, however, Nation- 
al League Commissioner Bert Bell 
has been collecting a fair stash every 
season from a gum manufacturer for 
the rights to print players’ likenesses 
and tuck them into his product. This 
year 110 million cards were printed — 
a record like Baugh's 187 touchdown 
pa.sses — and the take was $15,000. 
Unlike the royaltie.s for baseball 
cards, which go to the players indi- 
vidually, the football money went 
into the league funds and stayed 
there. Then the newly formed Na- 
tional Football League Players Assn, 
put in a claim for the gum loot. 

After chewing over the problem 
for a spell, Commis-sioner Bell ruled 
that the money be turned over to the 
association, with the proviso that 
a chunk of it be paid to some dissi- 
dent players on the Chicago Bears. 
At that point, the bubble burst. The 
Bears are the only team which has re- 
fused to join the players' union and 
doesn't feel any urge to feed its kitt.w 
The union doesn’t want to share any 
of its loot with the obstinate Bears. 

So there it stands — a stalemate 
made to order for the speculator with 
a mind to buy in on Jimmy Browns. 
Who knows? Maybe someday they’ll 
be worth as much as those Baughs 
you have left over from the old da.vs. 

Karpovich Carp,^ 

D i{, I'lCTKR KARRovicti is a renowiied 
expert on and an ardent propo- 
nent of weight lifting. He is never so 
happy as when he is plugging the 
beneficial physical effects of theshoul- 
der shrug, the squat, pullover, supine 
press and lateral raise. About foot- 
ball. however. Dr. Karpovich is per- 
haps less well informed and certainly 
less enthusiastic. 

When the physicians attached to 
New England’s colleges met for their 
annual convention at Springfield re- 


cently, Dr. Karpovich suggested to 
the medical men assembled that they 
unite with educators and drive foot- 
ball out of all educational institu- 
tions forthwith. Dr. Karpovich didn’t 
say where football might go; he mere- 
ly insisted that it was no proper part 
of education. 

“As college physicians you have to 
take an active part co\’ering the med- 
ical aspects of football,” he declaimed, 
“Prohibit playing before the public, 
and see how many will choose foot- 
ball as a means of physical educa- 
tion! When a man has to wear armor 
for protection: when a doctor and 
an ambulance have to be present, is 
it a type of activity a man wants to 
choo.se for his son? . . . Doctors and 
educatorsshould unitein driving foot- 
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Detroit has impressed 
This Master of Foxhound.s: 

He now leads the hunt 
With '59 Dachs-hounds. 

— Tkssa Austen 


ball out of educational institutions 
to free adolescent slaves from a de- 
manding activity which steals their 
time without giving in return any- 
thing educationally tangible.” 

Said Oscar Solem, retired football 
coach at the doctor’s own college: “I 
don’t think Karpy knows his football 
too well. What would replace it?” 

The doctor.s assembled decided to 
table the matter — for a while anyway. 

The Meaning of Mu 

T i-:tsuh.a.ru kawaka.mi is 38, a 
first baseman for the Tokyo 
Giants and a Zen Buddhist. At the 
end of this year’s season, Kawakami 
felt he was too old to play baseball, 
but his fans begged him not to retire 
and Kawakami did not want to dis- 
please them. Since Zen Buddhism 
prescribes meditation rather than rev- 
elation for solving one’s problems, 
Tetsuharu Kawakami went to a 
mountain temple southwest of Tokyo 
and meditated for 21 days. When he 
emerged the other day. after “coming 
to grips with my bare spirit,” he had 
a serene reply for his anxious follow- 
ers. It was mu (pronounced mooi, a 
Zen word meaning nothingness. For 
24 hours Giant rooters worriedly pon- 
dered the meaning. Then Kawakami 
smiled and gave them his translation 
of ynu: he would remain with the 
Giants as a coach but would occa- 
sionally relieve at first base. end 
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PROMOTER KRAMER DISPLAYS PROFESSIONAL TROPHIES PANCHO GONZALES AND LEW HOAD 

KRAMER: PROS AND CONS 


F or keeping his temper, facing his 
opposition and winning his points, 
clearly few sportsmen can equal the 
tennis world’s Jack Kramer, whose 
many talents are getting a brisk work- 
out in Australia right now. 

Australian amateurs are angry 
with Kramer because of all the ex- 
pensively developed Australian Davis 
Cup stars he has bought up for his 
professional tour (five of them so far) 
and all those he plans to buy. They 
are angry because, they say, the draw- 
ing power of his pro stars drains off 
attendance and revenue from their 
amateur fixtures. And — this is Kra- 
mer’s most recent offense — they 
are angry because Kramer objects to 
the rental terms of the Lawn Tennis 
A.ssooiation of Au.stralia and plans to 
stage his 1959 pro matches in public 
stadiums where LTAA groups will 
not get their cut of the proceeds. 

All of these, however, are merely 
local complaints. On top of them, 
there is a larger charge based on the 
fact that Jack Kramer is Davis Cup 
Captain I’erry Jones's chief aide and 
adviser. Though a pro, Kramer is a 
power among the amateurs. He ha.s 
been working closely with the U.S. 
Davis Cup team for weeks. He knows 
Australia — and the conditions under 
which tennis is played there — as Jones 
does not. His words will carry weight 
when Jones makes the final choice of 
Davis Cup players. All these factors 
involve Kramer on the amateur side 
of the net. 

It is no secret in Australia that as 


soon as the Davis Cup matches are 
over, Australian Cuppers Mai An- 
derson and Ashley Cooper plan to 
sign with Kramer. On a television 
panel show in Sydney recently, Adri- 
an yuisl, the ex-Aussie star, asked 
Kramer pointblank: “How do you 
feel about your offer [to Anderson 
and Cooper] in view of your position 
with the U.S. Davis Cup team? A 
bad loss by Cooper and Anderson — 
what would be your reaction to it?’’ 

“Naturally,’’ said Kramer, “they 
would be less valuable if they lost.” 
But, he said later, “I will try to do 
everything I can to help the Ameri- 
can team win.” 

No one doubts that Jack Kramer 
will do just that; no one questions 
his integrity. Nevertheless, the po- 


AMATEUR KRAMER CUDDLES U.S. CUP 


sition he holds is untenable. It has 
become the vogue recently for men to 
take up conflicting interests, and to 
defend that act with tlie a.ssertion 
that everybody knows they are hon- 
est. There is an older tradition which 
seems to us better: to avoid conflicts 
of interest so that one’s acts don’t 
need defending. 

When Australians suggested that 
Kramer ought to resign, Perry Jones 
replied, “I have discussed the matter 
with Australian officials. I have told 
them Jack’s professional activities 
are a separate matter entirely. They 
assured me that how we ran our team 
was our own private business.” 

Perry Jones needs Jack just as Ike 
once needed Sherman Adams and 
we’re sorry about that. It is, how- 
ever, something more than Jones’s 
and Kramer’s private business. The 
very fact that Kramer made his pre- 
cup offers to Australian players and 
not to American players shows that 
the chief counsellor of the American 
team (Kramer) has decided which 
pair of players is likely to make the 
best drawing card, later on, for the 
president of World Tennis, Inc. (also 
Kramer). 

As a businessman, Kramer is en- 
titled to disagree as often as ,ie 
please.s with LTA.\ officials, or any- 
one else. But as special adviser to tne 
U.S. Davis Cup captain, and as 
coach of the players, he has a duty to 
function without any conflict of in- 
terests whatever. He is nut without 
that conflict of interests now. end 
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The hwd Cahcrt decanter adds brilliance to a rare collection oj aittifue crystal. 


Give grandly this Christmas — give Lord Calvert 
in our authentic Collector’s Decanter 


L ord calvert is the most expensive of all 
the whiskies blended in America. It is a 
majestic gift in itself. 

To celebrate this season of goodwill, you can 
now give this supreme American whiskey in an 
authentic collector’s decanter— <7/ vo extra cost. 

Think of the gesture. A timeless decanter 
presenting a whiskey so rare that if every 


man in America were rationed to one highball 
a year, there still wouldn’t be nearly enough 
to go around. 

\^u won’t fijul a grander gift anywhere. 
Ready to give 

Look for Lord Calvert’s decanter in its hand- 
some presentation box. No wrapping needed^ 
Labels whisk of! — and it’s ready to give. 


LORDCALVERT.AUERICAN Bt.EN0EDWHISKEY.86 PROOF. 65^ GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS.35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD. CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 
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IRIDESCENT TONES — to make your Christmas sparkle 




Embroidery designs— squared- 
off buttons- dozens of strikingly 
unusual design features. 


These ingeniously woven cotton fabrics have a soft 
iridescence. Move the shirt ever so slightly and your 
eye catches a subtle shimmer. Truly the handsomest 
shirts that ever brightened a Christmas! 

And they come in a wide range of colors . . . with 
such strikingly unusual design treatments. 

Some are available in companion men’s and wom- 
en’s models. All are completely washable, all give 
you the famous Arrow perfection of fit. 

Choose your Arrow Iridescent Tone Sport Shirts 
now- while your retailer still has a wide selection. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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THE WORD 
FOR JOSE IS 
A LOUD OLE 


lose Torres, exciting new middleweight, 
thrills his Puerto Rican compatriots 


bv MARTIN KANE 



niHK FicHT ENDED with a fretiziecl 
sellout crowd screaming happily, 
a brave and rugged middleweight out 
on his feet, fans scrambling into the 
ring and the victor seizing the micro- 
phone between gloved fists to shout 
in Spanish an invitation to his next 
fight two weeks hence. It was another 
triumph for Jos6 Torres, stablemate 
of Heavyweight Champion Floyd 
Patterson and the most promising 
young middleweight around, the spe- 
cialidol of New York’s multitudinous 
Puerto Rican colony. 

Last Thursday night’s fight at 
Sunnyside Gardens was only Torres’ 
ninth professional bout but in that 
brief period he has become the sensa- 
tion of the small clubs of the city, to 
which he draws bigger crowds than 
Madison Square Garden gets for most 
of its televised attractions. It ended, 
as usual, in a knockout, this time over 
veteran Ike Jenkins in the fifth round. 
No other ending would have satis- 
fied the Puerto Ricans. When Torres 
fights they demand a knockout, with 
howls of “iAhora!” as they sense it is 
coming and a thumbs-down gesture 
that points to where they want to 
see his opponent. Before each Torres 


fight they patronize peddlers who 
pass among them hawking pictures of 
their hero, including one which fea- 
tures a Spanish calendar. During the 
preliminaries they whistle at girls, 
boo the boxers in the ring and have 
a glorious time betting on the round 
that the knockout will come in. They 
do not bet against Torres. 

All this is fine and healthy for the 
sport, but it signalizes an important 
change that has come over it. 

In this time of prizefighting's de- 
cadence even a very promising new 
boxer must be no less than sensational 
to impress the old hands of the sport 
because, they tell you, television is a 
cannibal that eats up bright young 
fighters when they are tender. It is 
hard nowadays for a beginning bo.xer 
to learn his art. If he is good there is 
danger that he will be rushed too fast 
into the contender ratings. In the old 
days a promising young fellow was 
given years of seasoning and scores of 
fights, all of them educational, before 
he was taken too seriously. Benny 
Leonard had 107 professional fights 
before he was allowed to try for the 
lightweight title. Sugar Ray Robin- 
son had 75 before he won the welter- 


weight championship. Other great 
men of the ring waited even longer 
for their glory. Consider the case of 
Archie Moore, who had 17 years of 
fighting behind him before he won 
the light heavyweight title. 

So the old hands around Stillman's 
Gym sigh a little these days when 
they see the tempest of excitement 
being stirred up in New York by Jos6 
Torres, who already has acquired an 
impassioned following of fans and 
is even being talked of as a future 
champion. In his eighth fight Torres 
drew one of the largest crowds in 
20 years at St. Nicholas Arena. His 
fans, who are mostly Puerto Ricans, 
too, at present, will assure you that 
Jose is ready right now to take on 
Sugar Ray Robinson for the middle- 
weight title. 

Jose, who has sparred with Robin- 
son, does not deny this. 

“I think I hurt him,” he says, 
and adds with quiet enthusiasm for 
himself, “I think I could take him.” 

Torres’ self-confidence is astonish- 
ing in one so young and with so little 
ring experience. He is only 22 years 
old and started boxing when he was 
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18, which is three to five years late in 
the opinion of most trainers. But he 
has justified it in every fight. 

“My only problem now,” says Jose, 
"is that I don’t know yet whether I 
can go a really fast 10 or 15 rounds. I 
will have to find that out first. Then 
I can tackle some big name fighters.” 

He will not find it out soon, the 
way he has been going, because he 
generally stops his man early. His 
opponents at this stage, naturally, 
have been unranked and even pretty 
much unknown, but they have in- 
cluded veterans who might reasona- 
bly have been expected to solve the 
puzzles that the Torres style imposes 
on opponents. None of them has been 
able to do it. So far he has not been 
hit a really hard blow in any pro fight. 

Some extremely keen minds have 
been fascinated by this problem in ring 
chess. Champion Sugar Ray, a master 
of the moves, studied the style and 
decided he knew the answer. Recently 
he backed the experienced Otis Wood- 
ard to prove it. The astute Ray 
coached Woodard before the fight, 
and he counseled him in his corner 


during the fight. At the end of the 
first round Sugar Ray was pleading 
with Woodard to throw uppercuts. 
Woodard threw uppercuts, and at the 
end of the second round Robinson 
was pleading with him to protect him- 
self against right-hand smashes to the 
jaw. At the end of the third Sugar 
Ray was suggesting that Woodard 
might try pulling Torres’ head to- 
ward him with his left hand the while 
he banged away at it with his right, a 
sign of desperation since this is not 
precisely a legal maneuver. At the 
end of the fourth Sugar Ray had little 
to say, and at the end of the fifth 
a doctor stopped the bout to save 
Woodard from needless punishment. 
In the howling crowd of I'uerto Ri- 
cans at St. Nick’s a brother of Torres 
jumped up and down with joy. 

The Torres style, so seemingly in- 
soluble, derives from that of his sta- 
blemate. Heavyweight Champion 
Patterson, who has not been solved 
yet either. Patterson, taking a rather 
special pride in his prot6g6, has been 
giving Torres pointers. 

Thestyle was created by their man- 
ager, Cus D’Amalo, who calls it “box- 
ing out of a defense.” It provides an 


TORRES' GUARD temptingly exposes his .sides but, as Lupe l^eyro is finding out, 
Josi5 blocks a punch to either side by drawing back hi.s elbow, then counters. 



instant and punishing answer to ev- 
ery one of boxing’s half dozen stand- 
ard punches. It is sometimes ridiculed 
(Charley Goldman, trainer of Rocky 
Marciano, calls it “the peekaboo 
style”), but it is the most successful 
style around right now. It helped 
make Patterson champion, and it ha.s 
made Torres the idol of New York’s 
640,000 Puerto Ricans, not to men- 
tion quite a few other aficionados of 
no particular ethnic persuasion. 

The Puerto Ricans are the latest 
immigrant tide to flood New York. 
They have been flocking to the city 
at a rate which sometimes has ex- 
ceeded 50,000 a year. Their predeces- 
sors — the Irish, the Italians, the Je'ws, 
the Negroes from the South — all in 
their turn have contributed mem- 
bers to the royalty of sport, but it is 
doubtful if any similar group ever 
has exceeded the enthusiasm of the 
citizen-immigrant Puerto Ricans for 
an athlete. It is understandable. 
Crowded into slum areas and work- 
ing at menial jobs, they have little 
el.se to cheer about. But in sport they 
have put up to national acclaim a 
few representatives like Ruben Go- 
mez. former Giant pitcher, and in 
boxing they have given us Sixto Esco- 
bar, the bantamweight champion of 
the ’80s. The Puerto Ricans are hun- 
gry for another hero at the moment 
and Jose Torres is it. 

He is worthy of it — a young man 
with a fine air of dignity about him 
and the warm friendliness of a puppy. 

Torres took up boxing at the late 
age of 18 simply' because he was in 
the Army and was tipped off that if 
he made an athletic team he would 
automatically be relieved of grubby 
details that he hated. 

"These fellows told me that if I 
made a team I would not have to do 
K.P..” he explained, “so I picked 
boxing. I thought it would be good 
to know about it.” 

He gives credit to Master Sergeant 
Pat Nappi as "the first who taught 
me to fight with my hands up,” a 
training that made it a fairly simple 
matter to adapt to the style D’Ama- 
to teaches. Most young fighters hate 
to keep their hands up. It is tiring, for 
one thing, and it look.s timid. But 
with hands up Jose beat everyone he 
met in the Army, then went on to 
reach the finals of the light middle- 
weight division in the 1956 Olympics, 
where he was defeated by’ the Hun- 
garian veteran, Laszlo Papp. It was 
the third Olympic title for Papp, who 
had knocked out Spider Webb in the 



ANOTHER TEMPTATION, the uppercut, IS slipped either to right maneuver puts Torres in position to counter hard with a left 
or left, in this case to the left becau.se it is a right uppercut. The hook to the side, the start of one of his flashing combinations. 


1952 Games. Torres takes some con- 
solation in the fact that he lost to him 
by a single point. 

At 22, Torres stands 5 feet 10 
inches tall and, his handlers believe, 
will have no difficulty staying within 
the 160-pound middleweight limit 
from which Patterson graduated to 
heavyweight caliber. He boxes now 
at about 160 pounds. He has good 
shoulders, nicely muscled arms, legs 
that look tireless and a calm, disci- 
plined approach to fighting that 
seems very un-Latin. Outside the 
ring he has the gentle ways of any 
well-raised young man, speaks polite- 
ly to his elders and most respectfully 
of D'Amato, whom he regards as an- 
other father. 

Boxing prestige has meant a great 
deal to Torres, more than the eight 
suits and 14 pairs of shoes lie has ac- 
cumulated since he began to fill the 
small clubs of New York. He has be- 
gun to see the sport as a means to 
greater success, wealth and fame. He 
still lives in an 81l-a-week room in 
Brooklyn, but in the future he sees a 
pleasant apartment and marriage to 
his girl, Ramona Ortiz, who comes to 
his room once a week with her mother 
to tidy it up. Torres feels marriage 
is now about a year away. His first 
few fights paid him a mere $250, 
but when he began to appear at St. 
Nick’s he was clearing close to $2,000 
a fight. D’Amato so far has refused 
to take the usual managerial percent- 
age from him. 

“There will be time enough when 
he begins to make important money,” 
D’Amato says. “I’d only have to pay 
it out in income tax anyway.” 

Torres is under the immediate in- 


struction of .Joe Fariello, a trainer 
who, at 21, is a year younger than 
his pupil and has been training fight- 
ers since he was 17. After 10 amateur 
fights, in which he broke his nose and 
his hands, Fariello was about to quit 
boxing for a career as a draughtsman 
when D’Amato, foreseeing a time 
when he would be too preoccupied 
with managerial duties to teach his 
young fighters personally, offered him 
a post as trainer. Fariello turned out 
to be a natural teacher with a re- 
markable gift for clarifying the more 
complex mo\'es. 

TWO PUNCHES TO WORRY ABOUT 

“Cus always had a way of teach- 
ing fighters," Fariello says, “and he 
taught me to do it.” 

The style is quite simple to under- 
stand. Its basic position is a semi- 
crouch, left foot a trifle forward, with 
both gloves tight against the cheeks. 
The elbows are e.xtended slightly from 
the body. 

“It’s a counterpunching style but 
you can lead from it, too,” Fariello 
explained the other day at Stillman’s. 
“We say that when you block a punch 
you should throw a punch, and you 
can do it from this style. 

“The only two punches our style 
has to worry about are the upper- 
cut and punches to the sides i.sec pic- 
tures). Some people have the impres- 
sion that our fighters can be hit in the 
body. It looks rather open and a lot of 
them try it. But if, say, an opponent 
throws a right hand to the left side, 
Torres’ left elbow goes back to block 
it and he can then hook inside the 
right. The same applies to a blow on 
the other side. 


“You slip an^ uppercut and you 
have a clean left-hook shot to throw 
or you can just knock it off with the 
glove.” 

Consequently other trainers around 
Stillman’s don’t like to have their 
charges spar with Torres. 

“They say it’s discouraging,” Fa- 
riello explained. “The fighter tries to 
hit him and gets hit back. He can't 
get a clean shot at Torres himself. A 
trainer doesn’t want his fighters to 
become discouraged.” 

One of those Torres has discouraged 
is Joey Giardello, the No. 4 middle- 
weight. They sparred recently and. 
says Fariello, “Torres almost knocked 
him out.” Torres is not, however, 
a sensational puncher. He succeeds 
mostly by attrition, wearing his man 
down until the fight is stopped. 

Both D’Amato and Fariello believe 
Torres can gain the title some day. 

“He can do it.” Fariello says, “if 
he takes care of himself outside as well 
as he does in the gym. So far he is 
doing very well. He is not a fast liver. 
He only goes with one girl. I guess 
he’s a little on the bashful side. 

“The tough problem will be to get 
a crack at the title. Cus has in mind 
to put him in against as many unrated 
fighters as possible, because once you 
start fighting rated fighters it is im- 
possible to get fights below that level. 
We want Jose to have all the fights 
and all the experience he can get.” 

For that reason, and because of 
D’Amato 's antipathy for the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club and television gen- 
erally, you are not likely to see Jose 
on your home screen very soon. The 
TV monster will not he allowed to de- 
vour him. ENO 
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SMILING CHAMPIONS BARBARA AND BOB REST AT RINKSIDE 


BEST ON ICE 
IN THE 
SPOTLIGHT 

With enormous talent and a devoted 
coach, Barbara Wagner and Bob 
Paul have literally set audiences ablaze 
in the world of figure skating 

by MARY SNOW 


N o TWO PRor’LK ANYWHERK skate together as precisely 
or as gracefully as the young couple on the opposite 
page, Bob Paul and Barbara Wagner, Canada's world pair 
skating champions. In a simple movement like the ara- 
besque spiral shown here, the^are virtually flawless. Their 
complete mastery, however, is truly proved in difficult 
and dangerous maneuvers like the death spiral on this 
week’s cover. There are few pair skaters throughout the 
world today who will even attempt the death spiral and 
fewer yet who can approximate the speed with which 
Barbara is swung or her closeness to the ice — her hair 
actually brushes the surface. A fraction of an inch off in 
the alignment of their feet or an ounce less of the tension 
with which Bob holds her and Barbara would get a nasty 
crack on the head. 

The skill involved in such perfection of timing has 
taken Barbara, 20, and Bob, 21, eight years of working 
together under the critical eye of their coach, Sheldon 
Galbraith. Since the essence of pair skating is the illusion 
of two skaters performing as a single unit, rival pros give 
Galbraith credit for an astonishing job in aligning two 
skaters of such different heights. Boh, a six-footer, is 11 
inches taller than Barbara. “They’ve had to learn to help 
each other,’’ says Galbraith, “and over the years they’ve 
found ways to coinpensate for the size difference. J’or ex- 
ample, Bob ha-s to start his lifts unusually low, and if 
Barbara didn’t give him enough spring at the right time 


he’d have trouble getting her up there.” To keep the 
rhythmic flow of their skating perfect, each new maneu- 
ver is painstakingly worked out on a rink equipped with 
two sets of mirrors. Then Galbraith takes movies which 
are run and rerun until all flaws have been combed out. 

Eight years ago, when Galbraith decided to put these 
two together, he had no intention of developing a cham- 
pion pair. “Bob was a strong skater,” he explains. “He 
was good on school figures but because he was a pretty 
shy kid his free skating was too inhibited. Barbara, on 
the other hand, was vivacious, showed a wonderful aban- 
don in her free skating but wasn’t taking a long enough 
stride.” By pairing them off, Galbraith believed each 
would help the other. The success of this casual experi- 
ment is a matter of record. The pair has won every major 
Canadian and North American title and has won the 
world title twice in a row. They will defend that title this 
February at Colorado Springs and then set their minds 
on a gold medal at 1960’s Squaw Valley Olympics. 

To .stay up at the top of the highly competitive skating 
world, Bob and Barbara put in five hours a day, six days 
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FROM THE VASTNESS of a darkened arena the scaring spot- 
light etches on the ice the single shadow of Barbara and Bob 
spiraling together in perfect harmony on thin edges of steel. 
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PRACTICE SESSION begins with Coach Sheldon Galbraith demonstrating Bob's prop- 
er position (o6ow), watching for flaws in synchronization as his world champions 
move into high speed and (iwlow tiqM) discussing a troublesome detail with Barbara. 
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a week, from November until May 
at the Toronto Cricket and Skating 
Club. Then, in July, they head for 
an artificial rink in the remote north- 
ern mining town of Schumacher, On- 
tario for grueling eight-hour-a-day 
summer sessions. 

With such a time-consuming sched- 
ule, social activities have had to be 
pared to the bone and a college edu- 
cation sacrificed. “We had a week at 
Christmas time in 1956 in which to 
make up our minds about college,” 
Bob recalls. “We finally decided, 
w'hat the heck, we'd give skating a 
try, Olympics - 1 960 - here - we- come 
sort of thing.” 

In spite of the drawbacks, skating 
has brought many compensations be- 
yond the pure pleasure of winning. 
They have seen their own continent 
from coast to coast and made three 
trips to Europe. Last year, for exam- 
ple, they made an exhibition tour be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, skating in, 
among other cities, Prague, Warsaw 
and Bratislava. Bob and Barbara 
have one favorite routine, set to the 
aria “One Fine Day” from Madam 
Bullerjiy, which is full of spirals and 
carry lifts done at a slow tempo — a 
show-stopper on the carnival but im- 
possible under the restrictive rules of 
competitive pair skating. 

It was the J/adaw Butlertiy num- 
ber plus a fast rock ’n’ roll routine 
they ripped off in Bratislava that 
gave Barbara and Bob their biggest 
skating thrill. At the finish the crowd 
lit matches throughout the darkened 
arena— which was a Czechoslovakian 
way of saying the act was great. 
“Then,” says Barbara, “they lit their 
programs in a mas.s torchlight salute. 
It brought tears to our eyes.” 

After such a triumph, and two 
world titles to boot, what else can a 
well-balanced team like this seek as a 
goal? Well, one thing could be mon- 
ey. Of course, as amateurs neither 
Bob nor Barbara dare.s ev'en breathe 
the word professional. Yet the temp- 
tation must be there. Both are attrac- 
tive, and as a skating team they seem 
to have the showmanship that ice 
show promoters look for. At the mo- 
ment, however, no one in the Wagner- 
Paul camp even hints at any such 
plans. “Just say that all they’re in- 
terested in at the moment is winning 
the 1960 Olympics— please,” says 
Bob's father. And Bob agrees: “That 
Olympic medal is what keeps Barbara 
and me going.” end 
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PROUDLY SERVE DELICIOUS 

rcme cle Mcntlie 

Only the Iwst is goorl enough for their Majesties, 
your guests ... In a frapiw, highball or on the rocks 
. . . the exquisite taste of Arrow Creme de Menthe 
makes any meal a dining success. 
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••• Sure is a low price 
for a station wagon! 

», . . . Eng lish , eh? 
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Right! And 
service everywhere 
—that’s FORD! 



in this Escort mmicl (or 5 pcvpict 


Compare its low price with ^ other station wagon! 


Own this English Ford Line station wagon for 
less than the price of most sedans. Big cargo 
capacity inside . . . trim and compact outside. 
Easy to load, fun to drive, a cinch to park. You 
get up to 35 miles per gallon — and serv- 
ice everywhere. For further information 
and name of nearest dealer, write: Im- 
ported Car Sales, Ford Motor Company, 

34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Made in Enslund for Ford 
MulorConipsiiy, Dt>arborn, 
Mirh., find nnld nnd servir«d 
in the United States by its 
seleeled dealers. 
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FROM GOAL LINE TO GOAL LINE, FROM SEPTEMBER 2T TO NOVEMBER 29 AND FROM COAST TO COAST. A TIRELESS OBSERVER WITH 


THE YEAR OF 
LONESOME GEORGE 

This magazine’s peripatetic footbali reporter reviews the fun 
and trends he witnessed during 10 very lively weekends 


ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 


by ROY TERRELL 

N ot every football season has the 
honor of wearing an exclamation 
point. Some just fade away, to be 
forgotten in the years. But there are 
others when one man or one team or 
one game . . . well, remember 1924 
and you remember Red Grange. 
1929? The year that Roy Riegels ran 


the wrong way in the Rose Bowl. 
1934? An end named Don Hutson. In 
1940 Stanford brought the T for- 
mation to college football, and 1944 
was the year that Davis and Blan- 
chard began to roll. If 1958 is to 
join the list, it will be because of 
Lonesome George, Army’s exiled end. 


Lonesome George — his real name 
is Bill Carpenter — is not so impor- 
tant in himself, although he is really 
quite a fine end. Teams have flanked 
ends before, although usually they 
are permitted occasional access to the 
huddle. But Carpenter is symbolic of 
Red Blaik’s new Army offense, and 
the Army attack is, in turn, symbolic 
of a season. Before it was over, teams 
all across the nation were making col- 
lege footbali a more exciting, more 
entertaining show than ever before. 

In Army's opening game, played 
on a rainy, gloomy September after- 
noon at West Point, the Cadets com- 
pletely abandoned their old conserva- 
tive, driving style of play in favor of 
a wide-open, all-the-way sort of of- 
fense that overwhelmed well-regarded 
— and visibly startled — South Caro- 
lina 45-7. The Cadets deployed Lone- 
some George far out on the horizon, 
operated from a wing-T formation 
with an unbalanced line, sent half- 
backs scurrying in motion in every 
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direction and threw a soggy foot- 
ball (28 times) all over Michie Sta- 
dium. Blaik’s teams normally do not 
throw a football, even a dry one, that 
many times in half a dozen games. It 
was fun and Army won and before 
you could say Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
teams everywhere were doing the 
same thing. 

Not that anyone was copying 
Blaik— although a few did produce 
a lonely end of their own. It was sim- 
ply that nine-man lines and stunt- 
ing, looping defenses and red-dogging 
linebackers and all the other com- 
plexities of modern defensive play 
had finally slowed the old pound-it- 
out attack to a stumbling walk. 
Coaches responded in the only- pos- 
sible way: they opened up their of- 
fenses to spread the defense, and col- 
lege football began to be a thing of 
thrills and excitement once more. 
The 10 Saturdays whimsically indi- 
cated on the gridiron above repre- 
sent a total of 460 points. Mervin 


Hyman, who compiled Sports Illus- 
tuated's weekly college football 
roundup, saw 10 entirely different 
games and 429 points. The scoring 
alone wasn’t important, for high- 
scoring games can often be dull as 
well as bad. But the.se games were 
frequently close, and the way the 
scoring was accomplished is what one 
remembers. It was fun. 

It was also successful. The three 
best teams in the land— LSU, Iowa 
and Army— were all quick-striking, 
tremendously exciting ball clubs. So 
was Pittsburgh, whose Coach John 
Michelosen learned his football in the 
grind-’em-out days of Jock Suther- 
land; but this year he used as many 
split ends and flankers and double re- 
verses as anyone. Coach Bud Wilkin- 
son came up with some razzle-dazzle 
at Oklahoma, and even Auburn, 
after a couple of close ones, decided 
to exploit the forward pass, too. By 
the end of the season Woody Hayes 
at Ohio State was the only coach 


who was able to resist the trend, but 
he had had an All-America fullback 
named Bob White running behind a 
280-pound line. 

“The offense,” says Coach Bobby 
Dodd of Georgia Tech, “has had to 
move into a new area of thought.” 

“We’re all copycats,” says Darrell 
Royal at Texas. “Everybody likes to 
copy success, and that’s why these 
things run in cycles.” 

There is another reason for college 
football’s new look, which only a few 
coaches and athletic directors dare 
hint at just yet. Competition from 
the pros. “College football is 
losing fans to the pros,” says Moose 
Krause of Notre Dame, “and we 
have to make the game more appeal- 
ing.” Not all schools are affected, as 
Blaik points out, but those which 
must play in an area where profes- 
sional football is also a contender 
for the entertainment dollar realize 
that they must meet the test. 

conlinuid 
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GEORGE'S YEAR continued 


HENNESSY 

SUPREMACY 

is unmistakable... 


“The pros are doing it,” says Dodd, 
“and the trend is to follow the pro 
game, which is drawing such fine 
audiences.” Says Rip Miller, the 
assistant athletic director at Navy: 
“We’re taking a lesson from the pros 
and we’re going to compete with 
the pros. We’re after that buck, too. 
We have to be realistic.” 


Americans cKoose it 
over all other cognacs combined.. 



Hennessy maintains its unmatched character by drawing 
on aged cognac stocks unrivalled in size as well as variety. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

84 PROOF • Schieffelin i Co., New York v' il 



UNUSUAL BALANCE 

If there was one other unusual 
characteristic of the ’58 season, it 
revolved around the remarkable 
balance of teams all across the coun- 
try. Only LSU, of all the major foot- 
ball colleges, went undefeated, and 
there were Saturdays when even 
Coach Paul Dietzel’s young players 
got a bit of a fright from such as 
Mississippi State and Florida. Early 
in the season Oklahoma lost its cus- 
tomary invincibility to Texas on a 
delightfully crisp October afternoon 
in Dallas. Army was tied by Pitt and 
beat Rice only in the last minute of 
play. Iowa was tied by the surprising 
Air Force Academy squad and final- 
ly went under against Ohio State. 
Auburn was tied by Georgia Tech. 
And there were other games which 
now, with the help of hindsight, no 
longer appear to be the upsets they 
seemed at the time. Northwestern 
shattering Michigan 55-24, for ex- 
ample. Indiana beating Michigan 
State. Rice battering Texas 84 -7. 
Any team, on any particular weekend, 
seemed capable of beating another. 

‘‘The game is taught better in 
the high schools,” says Coach Duffy 
Daugherty of Michigan State, ‘‘and 
the kids are bigger and faster every 
year. The quality of football is con- 
stantly improving.” 

This egalitarianism was due in no 
small part to bed-rock foundations. 
Coach Ara Parseghian, at North- 
western, says, “Everyone is working 
at the job. The improvement among 
lower teams in the Big Ten is the re- 
sult of hard work and hard recruit- 
ing.” Darrell Royal feels the same 
way. “Coaching staffs,” he says, 
“are improving all the time, pri- 
marily because of coaching schooKs, 
swapping movies, exchanging ideas 
and using larger staffs. We still have 
a few standouts at the top of the pro- 
fession— but there’s a slew of others 
now just a step behind.” 

Perhaps because of the added em- 
phasis on passing and deception, the 
season was notable for outstanding 
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quarterbacks and ends. On the other 
hand, there seemed to be a real short- 
age of good fullbacks and tackles. 

The player of the year, winner of 
the Maxwell and Heisman awards, 
was a long-legged blond halfback 
from West Point named Pete Daw- 
kins. While not necessarily the best 
football player in the country— the 
other Army halfback, Bob Anderson, 
wa.s quite likely superior in all- 
round play, as were Billy Austin of 
Rutgers and LSU’s Billy Cannon — 
Dawkins was certainly the most ex- 
citing. He could do some things so 
very well and he had a habit of win- 
ning football games in spectacular 
fashion. Seldom has the cadet corps 
produced a finer all-round man than 
this athlete, student, musician and 
brigade commander. 

Great quarterbacks seemed to be 
popping out of the cracks, and there 
were a dozen who appeared, on cer- 
tain days, to be better than all the 
rest. But for sheer consistency of bril- 
liance, none could match the day-in, 
(lay-out performance of Randy Dun- 
can of Iowa, SMU’s Don Meredith or 
California’s Joe Kapp. Bob White of 
Ohio State was the No. 1 fullback 
and you couldn’t miss in naming any 
one of a dozen ends: Jim Houston 
of Ohio State, Buddy Dial of Rice, 
Curt Merz of Iowa, Rich Kreitling 
of Illinois, AI Goldstein of North Car- 
olina, Sam Williams of Michigan. 
The best lineman had to be either 
Auburn’s fabulous Guard Zeke Smith 
l)r Pitt’s tough Guard John Guzik. 

NO MUSICAL CHAIRS 

It was a delightfully peaceful year 
for the coaches. Almost no one was 
fired, and the game of musical chairs, 
otherwise known as contract-jump- 
ing, seemed to be out of fashion after 
its long and popular 1957 run. Even 
the three major rules changes failed 
to produce the expected controversy. 

The one-arm blocking rule, as it 
developed, didn't disturb anyone 
very much for the simple reason that 
officials seldom bothered to call it. 
The more liberal substitution clause 
was enthusiastically approved almost 
everywhere and led to 1958's most 
interesting bunch of kids; the Chi- 
nese Bandits at Louisiana State. 
Nothing more than third stringers, 
they were turned loose when Coach 
Dietzel discovered he didn’t have 
enough big, tough players on his 
first two teams to match the opposi- 
tion. Before the season was over, the 

continued 
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Each Giro Mist is on exoci fragrance duplicote of one of 
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GEORGE'S YEAR conliiined 


THE SEASON’S LAST ROUNDUP 

Herewith are final major-college individual and team 
statistics coinpiled by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Bureau, official keeper of the. records for the NCAA. 

THE LEADERS 


Di<‘k Bass, COP 18 « 116 

Bill Austin, Rutgers 16 10 106 

Ron Burton, Northwestern 12 4 76 


PASS RECEIVING 

Dave Hibbert, Arizona 
I’lmo Randle. Virginia 
Chris Burford, Stanford 



RUSHING R TDS. AVG. 

Dick Bass. COP 205 1.361 6.64 

Bob White. Ohio State 218 859 3.94 

Dwight Nichols, Iowa State 220 815 3.70 


Bob Walden, Georgia 
Boyd Dowler. Coloraiio 
Don Coker, North Carolina 


44 45.3 

33 43.3 

31 43.2 


PASSING A 

B. Humphrey, Baylor 195 
R. Hunsaker, Arizona 191 
R. Duncan, Iowa 172 


112 .574 1,316 7 
106 .555 1,129 5 
101 .587 1.347 11 


TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE 

COP 

Arizona State 


PLAYS YOS. GAMEAVG. 

649 3,653 405.9 

657 3.804 380.4 

694 3,795 379..5 


TOTAL OFFENSE R P YOS. 

Dick Bass. COP 1,361 79 1,140 

Randy Duncan. Iowa 59 1.347 1.406 

Buddy Humphrey. Baylor 7.5 1,316 l,.39l 




Purdue 

Army 




PLAYS YOS. GAMEAVG. 

521 1,575 157.5 

485 1,590 176.7 

561 1,643 182.6 


CONSENSUS ALL-AMERICA 


Based on teams selected by A.P., U.P.I., N.E.A., Time, 

Look, Wheaties, Brooklyn Tablet, Extension Magazine, 

Together magazine and Pittsburgh Courier. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate the order picked in the pro draft. 

POSITION PLAYER ANO SCHOOL TEAMS POSITION PLAYER ANO SCHOOL TEAMS 


End Buddy Dial, Rice (22) 5 

End Sam Williams. Michigan State* 3 

Tackle Ted Rates, Oregon Slate 4 

Tackle Brock Strom. Air Force 2 

Tackle Ron Luciano, Syracuse (36) 2 

Tackle Andy Cvercko, Northwestern 2 

Guard John Guzik, Pitt** 4 


Guard Zeke Smith. Auburn (48) 4 

Center Boh Harrison, Oklahoma (17) 4 

Quarterback Randy Duncan, Iowa (1) 5 

Halfback Billy Cannon, LSU*** 6 

Halfback Pete Dawkin.s. Army 5 

Fullback N. Pietrosante, N. Dame (6) 4 
Fullback Bob White, Ohio State*** 4 


•Dro/ffd by Lot Angeln tu 19SS. 
**l)rafletl by Los .4ByfIe!i tu lOS'. 
***tneUglble for ilrafi, 


THE PROS’ ALL-AMERICA 

Here are the college stars considered to be Ike best at 
their positions on the basis of Ike pro draft. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate order in which they were picked. 


POSITION 




End 

End 

Tackle 

Tackle 

Guard 

Guard 

Quarterback 

Halfback 

Halfback 

Pullback 


Rich Kreitling, Illinois (11) 

Jerry Wilson, Auburn (14) 

Paul Dickson. Baylor (9) 

J. D. Smith. Rice (15) 

Charles Horton, Baylor (18) 

Dick Schafrath, Ohio State (23) 
Dan James. Ohio Stale (8) 

Randy Duncan. Iowa (1) 

Dick Bass, COP (2) 

Don Clark. Ohio State (7) 

Nick Pietrosante, Notre Dame (6) 


Cleveland 
Chicago Cards 
Los Angele.s 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
San Franeiseo 
Green Bay 
Los Angeles 
Chicago Bears 
Detroit 


THE UNBEATEN AND UNTIED 


LSU 

Arizona St. (Flagstaff) 
St. Benedict's 
Kearney (Neb. I State 
Wheaton 

Northeastern Oklahoma 
sustavus Adolphus 


10 275 53 

10 264 61 

10 203 93 

9 389 42 

9 357 70 

9 282 69 

9 270 88 


Missiiwippi Southern 
Chadron 
Sewanee 
Missouri Valley 
Rose Poly 
Rochester 
California (Pa.) 


9 266 83 

9 246 70 

8 285 28 

8 285 83 

8 270 31 

8 257 19 

8 202 31 


Bandits were almost as famous as 
Lonesome George himself. 

As for the new conversion rule, 
allowing two extra points for a suc- 
cessful run or pass, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion. 

“Maybe it added to spectator in- 
terest,” says Duffy Daugherty, “but 
it sure didn’t eliminate tie games. 
We had ourfirst tie gamesince 1948.” 

“It had less influence than I ex- 
pected," says Dodd. “We tried one 
and our opposition tried one and nei- 
ther had any effect on the result.” 

“Teams tried for two points early 
in the season,” says Michelosen, 
“then went back to kicking the single 
point.” 

And Royal, an outspoken foe of 
the rule since its inception because he 
felt it would put added pressure on 
the coach, now has to admit that it 
didn’t quite work out that way. 

No season is perfect, of course, and 
there are minor complaints about 
this one. If the new offensive tactics 
are to receive any assistance from 
the rules makers, even more liberal 
substitutions is undoubtedly needed, 
perhaps a complete return to two- 
platoon football. It might also be fun 
to put those goal posts up on the goal 
line. “We can’t follow the pro game,” 
says Bobby Dodd, "unless they let 
us play by pro rules.” 

It would also be pleasant to see the 
Pacific Coast Conference— or tne 
various remnants of it — smooth out 
its differences and organize a sensi- 
ble, representative intercollegiate 
football league on the West Coast. If 
the Ivy League is going to continue 
to play Navy and Syracuse and Penn 
State— and Rutgers and Buffalo- 
then the Ivies should be allowetl to 
hold spring training, as every coacti 
in the conference annually recom- 
mends. Army should be allowed to 
play in bowl games. Navy and the 
Air Force do. 

There was a growing and unhappy 
trend among many players to disre- 
gard the sort of respect they should 
instinctively give to officials; and 
many otherwise excellent coaches, 
forgetting their responsibility to 
young pupils, were allowing them to 
get away with these displays of bad 
manners on the field. 

But then, maybe you wouldn’t 
want a season in which everyone was 
happy. Otherwise there wouldn’t be 
anything to argue about until the 
next September. end 
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8S PROOf. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD. 


MERCURY^ COUNTRY CRUISERS- 




The most wonderful ideas you can find in a 
cargo and comfort car. Only Mercury offers 
them all: dramatic hardtop styling. Conven- 
ient retractable rear window. Foid-away, 
work-saving third seat. Spacious storage 
compartment that locks. 


Thoy are called Country Cruisers because tliey go far beyond ibc scope 
of ordinary station wagons. 

To bring you the finest qunlilv touches and workmanship, these Country 
Cruisers are built in a special plant, devoted exclusively to Mercury 
station wagons. It is the only one of its kind in the industry. 

To make them the most beautiful and useful station wagons, they are 
built with the thoughtfulness and care of custom-built cars. 

For example, there are no view-blocking pillars. W ith Mercury’s 
hardtop styling, one pillar replaces three found in many wagons. You 
enjoy the most Ju.xurious, .^fweious feeling ever offered in this type of car. 
The new Marauder V-8 engines are as economical as they are brilliant. 
The quiet smoothness of tlie ride is matched only by the costliest cars. 
Every detail is planned to make pleasures out of what are still 
problems in many station wagons. 

We invite you to see these luxurious Country Cruisers at your 
Mercury dealer’s. You'll fuul the model you want at a price you'll like. 


SLIP THE THIRD SEAT UNDER THE FLOOR_.Mcreury offers you the first self- 

storing Ihinl seat that /tires front. Nothing to carry It folds down, slides away into 

a rcooss in the floor. W hen scat is up. the recess becomes a convenient storage space 
with its own lid and lock. It’s conveniently located just in front of the tnilgale. 


RETRACTABLE REAR 
WINDOW Slidcsdowninto 
tailgate. Power-operated* 
from tailgate lock or from 
an interior control near 
driver. Eliminates heavy 
liftgate, provides more 
room when loading. 

‘Fower operation is slandard im 
ynvapers and Colony Forks, 
uplional OH Cummulers. 


! 

NEW LUXURY FOR STATION WAGONS 



A NEW KIND OF SPACE-PLANNED iNTERIOR.^Most 

usable cargo space in any slation wagon. More comfort, 
too. Six inches more entrance room, 9 inches more knee room 
up front. .And, as in all ’.i9 Mercurya, the hump in the floor 
has been cut in half for extra foot room for the "man in the 
middle.” The value-leading Commuter (top left), the luxurious 
Voyager (right), the incomparable Colony Park (foreground). 


20"' ANNIVERSARY 

'59 MERCURY 

BUILT TO LEAD_BUILT TO LAST 



WOLFSCHMIDT’S 




Wolfschmidt 
has the secret 
of Christmas 
cheer 




VODKA 


It’s in this brilliantly styled Cocktail Pitcher brimming with wonderful 
Wolfschmidt Vodka. The secret, of course, is our exclusive refining process that 
makes Wolfschmidt cleaner, clearer— a happy companion to almost an3rthing 
liquid. And this gay sparkling Wolfschmidt Cocktail Pitcher carries its usefulness 
to every season. It comes beautifully gift wrapped at no extra cost. An exciting 
gift for personal and business friends . . . for their Christmas stockings ... or 
stocking for the New Year. Jolly thought: why not a case? Merry Wolfschmidt! 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N. Y. 22, N. Y. • MADE FROM GRAIN. IW OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 



RACING 


IMMATURE a-YEAR-OLDS IN THE WINTER SPRINTS CONTRIBUTES TO CURRENT HEAVY INJURY AND RETIREMENT RATE 


HORSE RACING /Whitney Toiver 


Sport first, business second 


That’s the way it must be if racing is to stay healthy, 
as the brilliant 1958 season has again convincingly proved 


I X contrast to the simplified racing 
calendar in vogue years ago — 
when even the most enterprising sta- 
bles packed off for a winter on the 
farm because there was no race track 
worthy of their attention until New 
York reopened in the spring — the 
modern Thoroughbred racing season 
knows neither beginning nor conclu- 
sion. It has become a year-round op- 
eration of tremendous magnitude and 
permanent importance to millions of 
people, from the wealthiest owners 
to the unsuspecting tots in communi- 
ties where taxes from racing provide 
financial support to bolster education- 
al programs. 

Racing nonetheless does have a sort 
of tapering-off period each year before 
attention can seriously be focused on 
the major winter events in Florida 
and California: and this is a good 
moment to devote some reflection to 
the problems and trends of the most 
popular paid spectator sport in the 
United States. 

It is easy to think back on the 1 958 
season and exclaim with smugness 
that it has been a great year. True, 


attendance and mutuel handle were 
down in some areas, but the dip usu- 
ally was negligible and could, more 
often than not, be directly related 
to some phase or other of the coun- 
try’s general 1958 recession. It can 
certainly be said that 1958 had its 
full share of racing excitement and 
thrills: the colorful antics of Silky 
Sullivan, the mastery of Tim Tam 
and Neji, the successful cross-country 
jaunts of Round Table, the hopele.ss 
confusion at the Laurel Internation- 
al and the prospect that in First 
Landing we may have another great 
American champion to carry on the 
tradition of Count Fleet, Citation, 
Xativ'e Dancer and Tom Fool. 

Nevertheless, racing, the matured 
sport and the thriving business, has 
reached a treacherous crossroad: it 
could easily make a wrong turn, and 
will, unless there emerges very soon a 
more spontaneous sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the people who 
run it. 

Racing was a sport long before it 
ever became a bu-siness-, and fortu- 
nately, thanks to the minority of 


sportsmen still operating in positions 
of influence, there is still sport left — 
but not enough. If business ever gets 
completely the upper hand, it will 
be a sad day for many of us, and per- 
haps also for the businessmen. 

A group of men who substantially 
share responsibility for the future of 
racing met last week in San Francis- 
co to exchange ideas. As representa- 
tives of the 41 member tracks in the 
Thoroughbred Racing Association, 
they took a hard look at a .series of 
problems ranging from basic manage- 
ment I how beneficial, for example, is 
valet parking?) to the ethics of the 
sport and the professional qualifica- 
tions of top officials empowered with 
jurisdiction over its conduct. This 
17th convention was the most suc- 
cessful of all TR.\ meetings, if only 
because mutual back-patting was 
abandoned in favor of ardent discus- 
sion of racing’s shortcomings and 
ways of repairing them. 

A hot topic was the e.xcessive early 
racing of 2-year-olds. A lot of these 
youngsters iwho years ago wouldn’t 
have raced until at least midsummer 
of their 2-year-old season i are cam- 
paigning strenuously through .Janu- 
ary, February and March; often, for 
cwitiiiunl 
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A proud r^ame— already old 
when France was youn^ 

There is a difference! 

POLIGNAC has been a great 
name in France since before 
Ihe Crusades. Jt assures 
you of Cognac which stands ' phince 

aione, celebrated for gener- i Pqj t(JNA^ 

ations. Enjoy it in a snifter, 
on-(he-rocks. with soda, in 
a stinger. ..and serve it 
with pride. 




CONTINENTAL TOUCH: authentic Helvetian shield 
on the sleeve of White Stag's alt-Nylon parka. 
Teamed with exclusive, new s-t-r-e-t-c-h pants 
in stripes. In dyed-to-blend Ski-Matic Colors. 
Switzerland Parka $15.95. 
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HORSE RACING 

the sake of winning a comparatively 
meaningless $15,000 stake at three 
furlongs they can kill off whatever 
chance they might have had to devel- 
op into more rewarding colts later in 
the season. The cold business ap- 
proach of many an owner and trainer 
to this problem is that a $15,000 win- 
ning purse in February (when there 
is less competition than in August 
and September) looks just as nice on 
a bank statement as $15,000 won any- 
how— or anywhere— in the fall. And 
besides, as many are quick to point 
out, although the big-name stables 
can afford to wait with their young 
stock, today's average owner is oper- 
ating in a field where ever-increasing 
costs make it almast mandatory for 
him to “get out’’ on his investment 
with as quick a return as possible. 
Nevertheless, the San Francisco con- 
ference considered legislation against 
early 2-year-old racing, and it is to be 
hoped the discussion was not purely 
academic. 

American racing, in the tradition 
of the English sport on which it was 
patterned, used to jdace clear and 
rightful emphasis on “classical’’ 3- 
year-old stakes: the Kentucky Derby, 
1‘reakne.ss, Belmo/it and the Travers. 
The following season a horse could 
further prove himself by entering 
stakes such as The Suburban, The 
Brooklyn and The Jockey Club Gold 
Cup. It mattered little or not at all 
whether he was successful as a 2-year- 
old, for it wa.s generally understood 
that during this period of his life he 
was merely readying himself for the 
more productive years ahead. If I'.e 
showed adequate form he was brought 
to the races first at Saratoga in Au- 
gust and then might be given a crack 
at The Belmont Futurity in Septem- 
ber. If not he was kept away from 
competition entirely, as are many of 
the Calumet 2-year-olds even today, 
and given more time to prepare for 
the 3-year-okl season, which is the 
big one in a Thoroughbred’s career. 

But today racing quite wrongly 
empha.size.s the importance of a 2- 
year-old season by offering such in- 
flated purses that few owners — in- 
cluding the remnants of the old guard 
of sportsmen — feel they can pass up 
.such enticing opportunities. Distort- 
ed thinking has led many an owner 
to believe that a financially success- 
ful 2-year-o!d must be a pretty good 
hor.se. His monetary reward often 
even helps to ease the pain when the 



JOCKEY CLUB Head George Whlener .says 
Derby is run loo early for 3-year-oId.s, 
al.so opposes races worth over $100,00(1, 


following year the colt either breaks 
down or turns out to be quite ordi- 
nary, if that. 

The competitive inflation of purses, 
for older horses as well as 2-year-olds 
means overwork, which in turn means 
injury. A li.st of horses which have 
broken down this year reads like a 
roll cal) of our great or might-have- 
been-greats: Tim Tam, Cavan, BoUl 
Ruler, Gallant Man. . . . 

If our Triple Crown is to have la.st- 
ing significance, it would make more 
sense to limit purses of some of our 
lesser races and specifically those pre- 
ceding the Kentucky Derby. -At last 
summer's Jockey Club Round Table 
Conference in .Saratoga, Jockey Club 
Chairman George D. Widener went 
on record a.s saying lie disapproved of 
any race having a value of more than 
$ 100 , 000 . 

A MAJOR SWITCH 

A logical reform would be to re- 
arrange the dates and running order 
of our Triple Crown races. The Ken- 
tucky Derby, traditionally run on the 
first Saturday in May, should be run 
following the I’reakness, which is a 
si.xteenth of a mile .shorter. It makas 
more sen.se to train a horse up to the 
mile-and-three-.sixteenths Preakne.s.s- 
distance in early May than to at- 
tempt to bring him to peak form to 
run a mile and a (juarter. Thus, if 
the Preakness could be held first, the 
Derby could follow at an interval of 
two or three weeks. And the Belmont? 
Why not, say a number of influential 
New York racing officials, run the 
Beimont fat a miie and a half) iz> the 
fall rather than immediately after a 
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HANDicAPPER Jimmy Kilroe sees mer- 
it in realignment of Triple Crown races 
by changing Belmont Stakes to the fall. 


PUBLISHER Sam Perlman’s idea would 
be to keep 2-year-olds from racing un- 
til they reach full age of 24 months. 


good proportion of 3-year-olds have 
succumbed to the inevitable ills and 
ailments that accompany a tough 
spring campaign and tw'o of the Tri- 
ple Crown events? Speaking on this 
subject shortly after the most recent 
Belmont Stakes, in which the cham- 
pion Tim Tam bowed out of his rac- 
ing career for good, New York Rac- 
ing Secretary Jimmy Kilroe said: 
“The Belmont would then (if moved 
back to the fall) be sort of a counter- 
part of the English St. Leger, rather 
than the Epsom Derby, and it might 
be more of a championship test as it 
would get all the new S-year-oItls who, 
for one reason or another, couldn’t 
make the spring races, as well as the 
survivors of those stakes after they 
have had time to be freshened.” 

Racing in this country today is 
conducted, for the most part, by men 
of integrity who want to build their 
sport up and clear it of any old 
smudges left over from the days when 
its conduct was always suspect— and 
often rightly so. Problems affecting 
everyone in the sport are discussed 
and settled with a minimum of dis- 
cord. Somesolutions will not be found 
at one sitting; of prime concern to 
everyone in racing today, for exam- 
ple, is the imminent danger that there 
may soon be a shortage of top jock- 
eys. The child labor laws have re- 
stricted the employment of young 
stable hands, and fewer exercise boys 
are industrious enough to qualify as 
hopeful apprentice riders. 

As healthy as the sport-business of 
racing is at the moment, it can ill af- 
ford to relax. This is an enterprise 
big enough and mature enough to be 


totally adult about its problems. 
When the administration of New 
York City recently began talking 
about the legalizing of off-course bet- 
ting to gain additional revenue, rac- 
ing’s top brass exploded in nervous 
indignation. It was not until a week 
or so later — after The .\>w' TorA* 
Timea had run an intelligent survey 
of off-course betting in other coun- 
tries— that many racing officials be- 
gan to grasp the problem. The sys- 
tem, after all, does work in some 
places. When such a proposal comes 
up to confront racing it is racing's 
duty to give it thorough scrutiny in- 
stead of lapsing into outmoded and 
unnece.ssary defensiveness. A week or 
so ago there was an investigation of 
New York race track pari-mutuel 
clerks in connection with labor em- 
ployment practices. This was certain- 
ly no reflection on the conduct of the 
racing itself at Jamaica, the track 
then in operation. And yet the track 
hastily saw fit to treat the investiga- 
tion with such defensive humility 
that by the time some of the press 
had given it bold suspicious headlines 
it was inevitable that a large seg- 
ment of the public was unnecessarily 
aroused over thoughts of possible rac- 
ing "fixes,’’ stimulations and other 
such hanky-panky. Does the presi- 
dent of a hank have to tell the public 
that his tellers are all hard-working 
honest men just because he finds out 
his secretary got her job through 
the brother-in-law of the retired night 
watchman? 

A bank is too respectable for that. 
And racing is both too respectable 
and too big for it. end 



The official Champagne of rhe Brussels Fair, 
Mercier is now celebrating its lOOlh Anniver- 
sary. Renowned the world over for its magnifi- 
cent boutiuet and exuberance, this queen of aU 
wines is the mark of the perfect host. 


the liveliest 
parties are 
livelier with 
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on the sleeve of White Stag’s ali-Nylon parka. 
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BASKETBALL / Jeremiah Tax 


The Generals 
have gone amateur 

Under a controversial new athletic policy 
Washington & Lee has its first nonscholarship 
basketball team. Results are surprising 



NEW LOOK IN w&L athletics is epitomized by Coach 
Bob McHenry and his amateiirs. From left are P'rank 


I N' the hoopla surrounding the 
opening of the college basketball 
season last week, little attention was 
focused on a game played in a small 
gym in Lexington, Va. before an au- 
dience of only 500. Even the final 
score excited few people outside the 
state of Virginia, though probably 
the longpst-ndds team anywhere in 
the nation that night had apparently 
put on a remarkable performance. 
The team wa.s Washington and Lee, 
the first group of “amateur” Generals 
since the school dropped athletic sub- 
sidization in 1954. Last spring, the 
few remaining holders of athletic 
scholarships had been graduated, and 
W(tL, rich in traditions going back 
to 1749, looked apprehensively to its 
athletic fortunes. As is often the ca.se, 
an appreciation of the past illumi- 
nates these current events. 

George Washington still contrib- 
utes $12 toward the education of 
every student at Washington and 
Lee. The money comes from the earn- 
ings of 100 shares of stock in the 
James River Navigation Company, 
which Washington gave to the school, 
then called Liberty Hall Academy, 
in 1796. Grateful trustees promptly 
changed its name to Washington 
College. More than half a century 
later, after General Robert E. Lee 
had served a.s president, his name 
was added and the school became a 
university. 

Today, a statue of Washington, 
carved out of a single pine log and 
thickly crusted with layers of white 


paint, stand.s atop W&L’s olde.st 
building and faces, across campus, 
the simple, sedate exterior of Lee 
Chapel, designed and built by the 
general also as a gift to the school- 
inside the chapel, where Lee and his 
family are buried, is the famous re- 
cumbent marble statue of Lee, flanked 
by Confederate battle flags — still the 
goal of thousands of tnurist-s. 

For these and other visitors there 
is much else to please the eye on this 
picture-book campus tucked into a 
hilly, wooded corner of Virginia’s lush 
Shenandoah Valley. It is a friendly 
place: the stranger is greeted warmly 
by students and faculty alike as he 
strolls the ancient brick walks— a 
custom which once brought the school 
a million-dollar endowment and a 
new gymnasium. In the early 1920s, 
a tourist from the North was so im- 
pressed with the courte.sy shown him 
that he willed this sum and provi- 
sions for a fine athletic plant. 

MANY SCHOOLS NOW BIGGER 

If only because of age, W&L has 
acquired its host of social and aca- 
demic traditions — not the least of 
which is a record of sports rivalry 
with other southern schools that goes 
back to the origins of intercollegiate 
competition. Many of these schools, 
the universities of Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, for example, have 
long since outgrown W&L in both 
size and athletic prowess. Lee Chapel 
will still accommodate nearly the 
whole student body (all male and less 


than 1,000), and W&L has never en- 
larged its scope beyond that of en- 
compassing the liberal arts. There 
came, inevitably, that summer day 
in 19.54 when W&L’s trustees were 
forced to make a decision about atli- 
letic policy: they did, and students, 
alumni and faculty have been debat- 
ing it heatedly ever since. The deci- 
sion to drop subsidization meant, 
simply, no more scholarships and 
competition that would eliminate 
most, if not all, traditional rivals 
while including others closer to the 
size and athletic ambitions of W&L. 
It will be a few more years before all 
schedules reflect this search for a new 
level, l)ut meanwhile insistent voices 
and petitions condemning the policy 
continue to bombard W&L’s trustees. 

Dr. William M. Hinton, chairman 
of W&L’s athletic committee, profes- 
sor of psychology and education, a 
rabid and knowledgeable sports fan, 
explains the administration’s position 
thus: “I'm a W&L man myself, class 
of ’29, and I’ve been on the cam- 
pus practically ever since. No one is 
prouder of our athletic traditions. 
But it had been apparent for years 
that we could no longer compete on 
our past level, except at serious cost 
both academically and financially. 
The competition for good athletes had 
grown to the point where, if you want- 
ed to play in our league, you had to 
accept some boys who were poor aca- 
demic risks. At the same time, you 
were subsidizing boys who were poor 
or average students, and were unable 
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Surface, John Kirk, Malcolm Lassman, 
Gene Girard, Mcflenry and Phil Palmer. 


to offer help to top-grade students. 
Each year the cost grew bigger. Foot- 
ball got all the money it needed, and 
the minor .sports had to be content 
with splitting up the rest, often les.s 
than enough for adequate equipment. 
We can’t draw large, paying crowds 
from the Lexington area, so we were 
playing away from home, putting on 
a show for strangers instead of our 
own people. Some friends of mine say 
we ought to drop intercollegiate com- 
petition altogether. I can’t agree. I 
like to see those good-looking, hard- 
nose boys who want to play football 
and basketball and lacrosse walking 
around our campus. They add some- 
thing important to your student 
l)(,)dy. And we’ll continue to get them. 
This year 80 boys turned out for foot- 
ball, more than ever before, even 
under subsidization. And we darn 
near beat Sewanee, a good single-wing 
team. All we need is a few wins in a 
few sports and this furor will die 
down. When I was a student, we were 
already having trouble in football, 
but we had a fine wrestling team. And 
our attitude was — if we couldn’t heat 
the Wahoos in football, we could at 
least wring their necks.” 

ALUMNI STILL PROTEST 

These views have thus far failed to 
win over a substantial number of in- 
fluential alumni groups and at least 
a majority of the undergraduates, all 
of whom find it hard to accept such 
names as Sewanee, Wittenberg and 
Centre on W&L sports schedules. The 


prevailing view of this opposition 
is that a limited number of athletic 
scholarships would still enable the 
school to compete against the Vir- 
ginias, VT’Is and Richmonds, i’rob- 
ably the trustees are the realLsts. To- 
day, no .school that offers 20 athletic 
scholarships can compete successfully 
for long with another that offers 100. 
This involves no judgment of the mo- 
rality of athletic scholarships but a 
recognition of the open-market bid- 
ding for athletes of all kinds. 

rvi'ev'ertheiess, when tlie Generals 
opened their basketball season last 
week with the very first all-amateur 
team, still playing a Southern Con- 
ference schedule, the overwhelming 
undergraduate sentiment was that 
W&L's athletic traditions were being 
disgraced and that the players, dis- 
gruntled themselves, would fail to 
arouse any school spirit. True enough, 
the team, to a man, was in favor of 
some program of athletic scholar- 
ships, especially (understandably) for 
basketball men. On the other hand, 
their coach — crew-cut, earnest Bob 
McHenry, only 24 years old and him- 
self an amateur starting his first sea- 
son — could honestly say he was for 
the amateur program: “Under subsi- 
dization, I w'ouldn’t be the coach.” 

Well, neither McHenry nor his 
players disgraced anyone. They faced 
a strong William and Mary team, 
composed almost wholly of scholar- 
ship men, three of whom were inches 
taller than W&L’s biggest player, and 
they were conceded little chance to 
put on even a reasonably close game. 
But McHenry had scouted William 
and Mary well and was able to use his 
boys with maximum strategic effect. 

In the final analysis, however, it 
was the very quality they were sup- 
posed neither to have nor evoke — 
spirit— that proved their greatest as- 
set. They hustled endlessly, actually 
rebounded on even terms with Wil- 
liam and Marydespite the vast differ- 
ence in height. Under the sure hand 
of Mai Lassman, their attack w'as re- 
lentless and intelligent, rarely losing 
the ball through amateurish errors. 

At the end of regular time, the 
score was 52 all. At the end of the 
first five-minute overtime period, it 
was 56 all. They lost, finally, 63-60, 
never ha\nng abandoned their poise, 
and to student cheers such as have 
seldom greeted winning W&L teams. 
Rather than disgracing, they surely 
enhanced a proud tradition. 

George Washington, it appears, in- 
vested that stock wisely. end 



Golden, Sweet, Heady! 

Babas 
au Rhum 


WHEN VOUR husljand'semploy- 
er comes to dinner, don’t wring 
your hands and panic. 

Sit down. Think calmly. Give the 
gentleman a well-cooked dinner. 
And for dessert, knock his hat off 
with our heavenly Babas au Rhum. 

Thescdelightsof European gour- 
mets are sweet golden cakes, baked 
to perfection in our molds. 

We bed them in a most beguiling 
syrup, rendered manly iby an infu- 
sion of ancient rum. Simply turn 
them out, top with whipped or ice 
cream, and serve. 


Mr. Big will roll his eyes ecstat- 
ically as he spoons up the Babas. 
He will cry out his happiness and 
pat yovi clum.sily on the back, 

And he will be as a little child 


in your hands. 


NOTE: IJ your drpnrt- 
ment sforrs nr fine food 
shops don't carry Gourmet 
Foods' (K) rare delicacies 
yet, icritc ui. We'll di- 
rect you, gladly. 



GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

While Plains, New York 
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TRAVEL / Photographed hy John G. Zimmerman 


Winter haven at land’s end 


On Baja California's sun>seared coast a new 
hotel and promise of a mixed bag of game 
are now attracting both hunters and anglers 



HOLIDAY HUNTERS, Charles Jones, president of Richfield 
Oil itefi), and C. R. Smith, head of American Airlines {right), 
set out after do%'es with their host, Ahelardo Rodriguez. 


B elow the Mexican border town of Tijuana, the 
ragged mountains and scorched mesas of the 
great peninsula of l^aja California stretch south- 
ward for 750 miles and finally end abruptly in 
curving beaches that are forever scoured by eddies 
and tides of the Pacific. Though for over 40 yetirs 
the land has been courted by sportsmen, it still 
remains a spectacular wilderness, a stronghold of 
timele.ssness and i.solation. Today there is still no 
railroad nor any good motor road down Baja Cali- 
fornia, but now by air from the border the traveler 
can reach the town of La Paz near the peninsula 
tip in four hours. And beyond I.a Paz, it is now 
only 20 minutes more by air to the end of the 
Iieninsula, where a new, small hotel called La.s 
Cruces Palmilla overlooks the scalloped coast pic- 
tured on the op])osite page. 

In the rough, sere hills of Baja California the 
visitor can exhaust himself thoroughly hunting 
deer or, in contrast, he can bag dove or quail with 
ease. At Las Cruces Palmilla the fisherman has 
only to look at the roving strings of pelicans over 
the shallows and .see billfish breaking out of the 
deep water to know the value of the place. 

Las Cruces Palmilla was designed and is man- 
aged by a onetime high-living, hard-flying test 
pilot named Abelanlo Rodriguez, who operates his 
{iresent busines.s on the premise that a hotel must 
suit its guests, and the guests, equally, must suit 
the hotel. Any visitor who sullies the ejusy life at 
Las Cruces Palmilla with too much big-city high 
pressure may find himself persona non grata and 
a candidate for the unofficial “drop dead” list. 
“To me,” Rodriguez has .said, “a hotel must be 
more than a busine.ss. It .should be a way of life.” 


CONTINUED 
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r a$ Cruce$ Palmilla, a hotel of Spanish colo- 
j nial design, sits on arocky head at the broad 
junction of the Pacific and Gulf of California. 



I n front of the hotel a sun area and pool beck- 
on to guests who do not care to test ihemselres 
in the surf along the natural beach just beyond. 


I n the spangled light of early evening, Mr,s. 

William Cooper of Palos Verdes, Calif, wades 
out into the Pacific surf at the foot of the hotel. 

CONTINUED 
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A their skipper heads his boat back (oivard port, three- 
contented fishermen from Las Cruces Falmilla bask 
in the low winter sun that glances off the fiat Pacific. 


A bounty of billfish 

At Las Cruces Palmilla, hunters are amazed at the abun- 
dance of game in the seemingly barren land. In the hills 
just behind the hotel, the hunter need only kick at the 
clumps of mesquite to flush coveys of quail (the kicker, 
however, should be well shod, for the brush also supports 
rattlers). In the blue Pacific, the skin-diver quite often 
comes upon the rare large, golden eabrilla that by its 
sheer brilliance can shame all the smaller, multicolored 
fish that flirt with the rocks and the rolling sea. Of all 
the game that lies just barely hidden in the dry hills or 
below the water surface, it is the abundance of billfish, 
like the thrashing Pacific sailfish pictured opposite, that 
draws visitors to the land’s end of Baja California. 

The billfish grounds extending from La Paz past Las 
Cruces Palmilla are particularly good for casual anglers 
and out-and-out duffers. On a fair day, a man who misses 
three straight strikes can be sure that before the boat 
heads back toward the hills he will see another bill, and 
another and another, poke through the water’s surface 
to whack at the bait. By and large, apart from some 
slackening off in late fall and early winter, there is good 
action off Las Cruces the year round. Biologists cannot 
wholly explain the constancy and abundance of fish off 
the end of the peninsula, but they have some of the an- 
swers. The large tides in the Gulf of California and eddies 
curling off ocean currents keep the water moving. The 
force of the earth’s rotation and the winds blowing sea- 
ward tend to remove warmer surface water and promote 
upwelling of rich, cold water that in turn promotes all 
kinds of marine life that culminates, for the sportsman 
at least, in a rich harvest of jumping fish. end 
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MOTOR SPORTS /Kenneth Rudeen 


Twin triumph for Lance 


Reventlow on Friday, 
Reventlow on Sunday — that 
was the story in Nassau 

W HEN a man goes about evicting 
the succulent conch from its 
hard shell on the picturesque fisher- 
men’s dock at Nassau, first city of 
the Bahama Islands, he raps the shell 
smartly with a hammer or machete 
and then adroitly teases the slippery 
gray critter out with the blade of a 
knife. This is easily done. 

When Lance Reventlow and his 
heads-up crew set out last week to 
part Nassau from its most important 
sports car racing trophies they went 
about it with much the same kind of 
easy assurance. That they were able 
to anticipate success w'as fairly sur- 
prising. For one thing, the United 
States is supposed to be light-years 
behind Europe in the building of road 
racing cars. P’or another, Reventlow 
is only 22 and, although spectacu- 
larly well heeled (being the son of 
Barbara Hutton), he is hardly an old 
racing hand. Furthermore, his per- 
sonally designed Scarab sports cars 
are less than a year old. 

Even so, for Reventlow and Co. 
the opposition was only average, sev- 
eral cuts below the quality of past 
fields in Nassau’s speed week. This 
was true of both drivers and cars. 
Established stars like Britain's Stir- 
ling Moss and the Americans, Phil 
Hill and Masten Gregory, sat this 
one out. Two other potentially fast 
Americans, Carroll Shelby and Jim 
Rathmann, had so much mechanical 
trouble in the early part of Nassau’s 
week that they could he counted on 
for only one of Nassau’s two major 
events: the featured 252-mile Nassau 
Trophy Race on Sunday. Neverthe- 
less, the Reventlow team knew it 
would have at least respectable oppo- 
sition in Friday’s 112.5-mile Gover- 
nor’s Cup event: the 4.5diter Mase- 
rati of Illinois’ Ed Crawford, the 3.9- 
liter Aston Martin of Massachusetts’ 
George Constantine, the venerable 


but powerful 4.9-liter Ferrari of Cali- 
fornia's Bruce Kessler and the .3-liter 
Ferrari of Mexico’s Pedro Rodriguez 
(this last won the world-famous 24- 
hour race at Le Mans, France) Pe- 
dro’s little brother Ricardo, IG, a sen- 
sational performer in his Nassau debut 
last year, returned with a Porsche 
Spyder. Big and little cars both were 
lumped together in the field of 33. 

Reventlow, who took two of his 
three 5.5-liter fuel-injection Scarabs 
to Nassau, was understandably eager 
to see them excel, since two Scarabs 
would be offered for sale after the 
Na.ssau events. Reventlow planned 
to concentrate then on the building 
of a new Formula I car for interna- 
tional Grand Prix racing. He would 
have been in the thick of the sports 
car championship season abroad this 
year if a new engine ceiling of three 
liters had not been ordered after the 
big-engined Scarabs were already 
abuilding. 

The beautifully finished metallic 



MILUIONAIRE LANCE REVENTLOW at 22 hus 
brought the U.S. to a pinnacle of pre.s- 
tige in international sports car racing. 


blue Scarabs, driven by Reventlow 
and his chief aide, 35-year -old Chuck 
Daigh, were paired at the head of the 
field for the start of Friday’s race. At 
the flag, they roared briskly out onto 
the 4.5-mile airport course, and after 
one lap it was obvious that they out- 
classed their pursuers. Before he re- 
tired with a broken half shaft while 
in the lead on the fourth lap, Daigh 
had gone 12 seconds ahead of Revent- 
low, who held the third-place car of 
George Constantine safe. Reventlow 
thereupon steadily widened his lead 
over Constantine and won the race by 
more than a minute (after the Aston 
Martin made a quick pit stop) at an 
average speed of 88.G42 mph. 

“I think,” said Daigh, a square- 
rigged, green-eyed man with a gift 
for understatement, “that we can run 
with anything here.” Opponents were 
not heartened by the news that Rev- 
entlow had finished the race minus 
a third gear. Back at the shop to help 
mend the damage (he is a first-rate 
mechanic), Daigh had the look of a 
man who expected to open a particu- 
larly large and juicy conch on Sun- 
day. “The blacktop out there is a lit- 
tle rough and the coral in it is hard 
on tires, but we should be able to get 
by with one pit stop. You know, 
some of the cars here have more peak 
horsepower than we do. We’re pulling 
about 360. But I think we have a bet- 
ter power curve. We get good torque 
all the way up through the gears. 
Some of the others can go a little 
faster when they get wound up, but 
we get there first.” 

Get there first they did in the big 
race— but the hard way. Reventlow 
pulled into the pits to have his car’s 
hood tightened after just one lap, 
and Daigh’s car wa.s out for good after 
three laps with half-shaft trouble. 

Racing again, Reventlow found 
himself a half minute behind Carroll 
Shelby’s leading Maserati. For 15 
laps Shelby held on, although Rev- 
entlow, driving very well, gained 
steadily. The Scarab came through 
in the lead after 16 laps as Shelby 
limped in with a badly worn tire. He 
could not get started again, and the 
Scarab had no further challenge. 
Reventlow gave his seat to Daigh 
during a pit stop halfway through 
(“I told Charley he could have my 
car if his car popped”), and Daigh 
cakewalked on to victory, with Pe- 
dro Rodriguez a distant second. The 
average speed of the winning Revent- 
low car was 87.549 mph. Anybody 
want to buy a Scarab? end 
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FOOD / Mary Frost Maboyi 


General Gaylord 
makes a souffle 

A prominent executive and student of fine 
cooking shares some top kitchen secrets 



CRITICAL STEP in preparing the snuffle 
is beating the egg whites to exact stifTness. 


S ouffles,” said the general, “are simply a problem 
in physics; it takes a certain amount of expanding 
air to lift a given amount of weight.” 

In the role of schoolmaster for the moment was Gen- 
eral Bradley Gaylord, distinguished soldier in two 
world wars, currently chairman of the board of the Mad- 
ison Fund, cutthroat practitioner of a racy version of 
English croquet (pronounced "croaky”) to which he has 
drawn numerous addicts among neighbors on Cape Cod 
and the winter resort island of Antigua, B.W.I., and — 
not least among a variegation of accomplishments in a 
world of large affairs — amateur chef e.xtraordinary. 

Long interested in culinary matters, Gaylord a few 
years ago got acquainted with Andr6 Surmain, owner 
of Epicure Kitchens and president of a gourmet society 
called Ambassadeurs du Bien Mangers, who at that time 
ran a cooking school in New York. The two men became 
friends and the general took lessons from the Epicure- 
an. It is to this teacher that Gaylord today credits his 
secrets for making successful souffles. 

In the munificently equipped kitchen of his charming 
house in Chatham, Mass., the general expounded to me 
on the subject while demonstrating the approved Sur- 
main procedure step by step as he prepared the lordly 
concoction shown on the facing page. Shock troops in 
support of the operation — a tricky one requiring instant 
decisions and firm commands— were Mrs. Gaylord and 
their pretty daughter Barbara. 

Every souffle begins with a base, explained the general, 
usually no more than a white sauce of butter. Hour and 
either milk or broth, to which is added the beaten yolks 
of eggs and whatever material may be chosen to give the 
souffle its character, sweet or savory (such as chocolate, 
fruit puree, spinach, mushrooms, etc. i. Then the whites 
of eggs, an elastic substance that forms thousands of 
tiny air bubbles when beaten, are whipped to just the 
right stiffness and folded into the mixture. Now when 
the whole thing is put in the oven and baked the air 
bubbles that are trapped in those beaten egg whites, 
expanding with the heat, will lift the souffle to form the 
shape and consistency desired. 

I'liolographs by Jerry Cooke 


Here are the general’s special tips: 

To get the proper “lift,” use more egg whites than 
yolks. As a rule, the proportion should be five whites to 
four yolks. In separating one from the other, remember 
that some egg while in the yolks will do no damage, but 
the least speck of yolk in the whites can be disastrous. 

Yolks of eggs can be beaten in any bowl with a rotary 
beater, but whites of eggs should be beaten with a whisk 
in a glass, china or copper bowl. (Silver, aluminum or 
other metal bowls cannot substitute.) Too often souffles 
are ruined by overbeating the whites: they should be 
beaten only until a glob taken up on the whisk stands in 
a peak that just topples over (acf photograph above). 

Most recipes advise the cook, after preparing the 
white sauce base and adding egg yolks, to let this mix- 
ture cool before adding the beaten egg whites. That di- 
rection is absolutely wrong, according to Gaylord. The 
mixture should be still taiDn when the beaten egg whites 
are folded in. 

Special equipment recommended by Gaylord includes 
— for beating the egg whites — the French wire whisk he 
is shown manipulating above and the 12-inch hemis- 
phere-shaped copper bowl called, with functional exacti- 
tude, a bol a. hlancs, both of which can be bought at the 
Bazar Frangais, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Also, 
for a cloudlike folding-together of materials, a wooden 
spatula. And here let the general take over in his own 
w'ords : 

“To fold a souffle together, I shove the beaten whites 
in the bowl to one side, slip the still-warm white-sauce- 
yolk mixture into this space and with the wooden spatu- 
la gently fold the heavy part onto the light part. Hold- 
ing the bowl facing inward, I scoop down from the back 
of the bowl straight toward me, turning the mixture 
over on itself. I rotate the bowl slightly between each 
scoop, and stop after completing one full circle. 

“Then I pour the whole into an unbuttered dish, fill- 
ing it level. I run a thumb around the top, a half inch or 
so in from the edge of the dish, to make a groove in the 
surface of the mix; this helps form the ‘hat’ of the 

continued 
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Bowl time - anytime 


your best seat is on 


-T)efei 



Delta's Royal Service DC-7's don't really 
touch-down on a football field, but 
they do provide unexcelled luxury to 
more of the nation's Bowl Classics than 
any other airline! This year, fly Delta’s 
Royal Service DC-7'a or Flying Scot coaches 
to your favorite bowl game. Either way you'll enjoy 
a radar-guided Velvet Ride and first-class 
hospitality. Arrive for the kick-off ready to cheer! 


General Offices; Serving 67 cities in the U-S.A. 

Atlanta Airport. Atlanta. Ga. and Caribbean 
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souffle. I place the dish on the lowest 
rack in a preheated oven, as it is im- 
portant to have the heat come from 
below. Oven time depends entirely on 
the size of the souffle. A dish about 
si.K inches in diameter for two to four 
persons should be done at 375 ' for 20 
minutes. An eight-inch-diameter 
dish for six persons should be cooked 
at 375' for 30 to 35 minutes. By 
opening the oven door ijuielly, I can 
peek at a souffle while it is cooking 
without causing it to fall. When the 
time is almost up, I can test it by 
slipping a straw into the souffle; the 
straw should come out damp, not 
soggy. 

“The French like a souffle a bit 
runny inside, or haveaux, as they call 
it. The English do a firmer souffl6 by 
a slower method — perhaps 50 minutes 
at 325°— and this is easier for some 
souffle beginners. I know that most of 
you souffle beginners like the white, 
straight-sided French dishes; I use 
any Pyrex or other good baking dish.” 

To any souffl6 beginner who has 
come this far with the lesson, the gen- 
eral’s recipe given below should pre- 
sent no problems. 


Apricot and almond souffle 

Serves six 

First prepare a thick white .“^auce as the 
souftid ba.se. The general does this in a 
very heavy copper .saucepan, but a l)e- 
ginner .should u.se a double boiler. Melt 
6 tablespoons butter, then stir in 6 table- 
spoons flour till smooth. Cook for a few 
minutes, then gradually whi.sk in 2 cups 
warmed milk and “ -j teaspoon salt. Cook 
until thick, then add 'o cup sugar and 
also — stirring madly--! ' ^ cups of good ap- 
ricot jam that has been put through a 
coarse sieve, plus ' ■, cup blanched .slivered 
almonds, measured coarsely chopped. Re- 
move pan immediately from fire and set 
aside to cool slightly while whipping the 
yolks of 8 egg.s with a rotary beater until 
lemon-colored. Fold yolks into the warm 
white sauce mixture. Beat 10 white.s of 
egg.s as directed above to proper consist- 
ency; fold together with the yolk mix- 
ture, as directed, and fill an 8-inch-di- 
ameler baking di.sh. Cook 30 to 35 min- 
utes in a preheated 376° oven. If de.sired, 
when baking is almost finished, reach into 
the oven to .sprinkle “hat” of the souffle 
with powdered sugar from a shaker. 

fl enjoyed this most served with 
whipped cream to which a little powdered 
sugar and a strong flavoring of Grand 
Marnier had been added.] end 



Exercise at a new angle 


Holidays got you down? Try a new view 
of things and get in shape upside down 

If the holidays have turned your world upside down, perhaps 
you can get one up on the situation by turning yourself up- 
side down. Certainly, participation in some form of exercise 
will reduce that hectic feeling that often overtakes one at this 
time of year and will help keep you in shape to cope with the 
season’s shopping and festivities. To get the most out of this 
exercise, do it as slowly as possible. After you have become ex- 
pert, omit the legs-apart position and go directly to legs-together. 
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SKIING / Ezra Bowen 


SHORT CUT TO THE SHORTSWING 

Willy Schaeffler introduces a class of youngsters to the 
Phologrnphihy Margaret Durrnnee fun-and>games way of learning the fundamentals of skiing 



SCHOOL STARTS with game of tag that helps pupils to forget nat- of Georgetown, Colo., while {from left) Lester Johnson dodges 
ural .self-consciousness of beginners a.s they flounder after each toward the camera, Marilyn Ganong slips around behind Pat 
other. Here, SchaeHler’s son Bill reaches out to tag Pat Jump and Tim Reichwein '.right, rear) scurries toward far boundary. 



TAG GAME shown above begins 
with class divided, in-structor in 
lag zone in the middle. At a 
signal, pupils tr.v to run acro.ss 
tag zone without being caught. 



SQUARE DANCE, With SklCrS 
standing in a circle while one 
pupil after another weaves in 
and out among his cla.ssmates, 
is exercise in direction change. 



RELAY RACE, With cla.ss spHt into two group.s of four {see 
dots 7texl lo slarliny lines'!, teache.s skiers to make sharp 
changes in direction as they zigzag toward halfway mark, 
then becomes balance exercise when racers hop from 
one track to another on the way back to the finish line. 
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A YfJAR AGO on these pages, Willy Schaeffler, coach of 
Denver University’s crack ski team, head of the ski 
school at Arapahoe Basin, Colo, and Director of Ski 
Events for the 1960 Olympics, introduced the revolution- 
ary shortswing to America’s recreational skiers. Now Willy 
is back with another skiing revolution, this one a new 
method of teaching, aimed at beginners. Starting with 
the scrambling game of tag shown at left, Willy takes a 
class of youngsters, age 8 to 1 1, through a series of games 
and exercises that painlessly inject the fundamentals 


every skier should have before he undertakes the simplest 
traverse or turn. Heretofore, a novice's first day in ski 
school has usually been a clumsy and/or a discouraging 
experience. Drawn up in a line with a dozen other self- 
conscious beginners, he is pushed off in a stiff snow- 
plow before he has mastered the simple art of getting up 
from the inevitable fall. In the lessons below, however, 
Willy shows how every novice, by using both the terrain 
and his own instincts, can cut down the awkward stage 
and move quickly to his first run on the big mountain. 



BASIC WAUKING STEP Is ShoWn 

by Schaettler, who uses long for- 
war<l stride plus powerful push 
with poles and upward swing of 
arms to get glide and rhythm into 
movements. Struggling manfully 
to keep up, Lc.?ter Johnson, 10, 
copies Willy’s long stride, but 
misses with pole action, pushing 
with both poles at same tijiie in- 
stead of using left pole with right 
foot and vice versa, like Willy. 



WARMUP EXERCISES literally 
keep pupils warm near end of iwo- 
hour lesson. On cold days, and 
particularly at high-altitude re- 
sorts like Arapahoe Basin, Colo., 
where these pictures were taken, 
beginners tire quickly, suffer from 
cold fingers and toes. Arm-swing- 
ing, toe-touching and jumping- 
jack exercises help to restore cir- 
culation, make last part of the les- 
son fun rather than frosty torture. 



SHORT TOUR Winds up first les- 
son. All exercises shown thus far 
are done on level ground. First 
downhill runs come on next page; 
but on tour, instructor should 
take class on uneven terrain so 
pupils will get feeling of gliding 
on gentlest slopes without hav- 
ing to worry about correct down- 
hill position. On tour, they also 
gel off manicured practice slope, 
learn to handle unpacked snow. 
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SIDESTEP is easiest way to get up hill. Above, Willy show.? Pat 
Jump, Tim Reichwein and Danny Johnson how to climb, step- 
ping up and to the side with the uphill ski, then bringing down- 


hill ski alongside before starting the next .step iaee diagram). For 
first climb, Willy picks a gentle slope with level phitform or rest- 
ing place at top where class can easily start first downhill run. 




LOW BRIDGE by Danny Johnson and tight squeeze \riijhh by 
Marilyn Ganong are good games to get pupils to use <lown and up 
movements of knees and ankles they will need later on in bumpy 
terrain and difficult snow. Other games, such as throwing down a 
mitten and picking it up, lifting one ski or los.sing up ski poles 
while making slow downhill run improve beginner’s balance, help 
get his mind ofT skis so that he moves more naturally over the snow. 
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KICK-TURN AND 
DOWNHILL POSITION 




— 



START — 

2 


HALF stDESTEP With kick-tum IS best way to dimb long 
hill. Bdow, Schac'fflt'F shows correct sequence for turn. 



STARTING KICK-TURN 'll, Willy phirtts polcs Uphill, thpec 
to four feet apart unci two feet from skis. Then he kicks (2) 



. . . downhill leg up, swings tip up and back <3), leaning on 
poles for support. With the skis parallel but now heading 

... in oppo.site directions (4) he shifts weight to lower ski, 
swings other one around (5), heads in new direction (6). 


TRYING KICK-TURN on level grouHcl, Lester heads for trouble as 
butt of ski hits snow too soon. Kick-turn is much easier to do on 
slope than on level, should always be started with downhill ski. 


JX .-i- 


STANDING ON SLOPE, Will.v shows pupils how to plant poles in relaxed, knees flexed, body leaning forward slightly. In this posi- 
front to keep skis from slipping. By placing pole.s so, class auto- tion weight will stay over skis without need of bending to touch 
matically gets into correct downhill stance, with upper body boots as shown in first downhill exercise on the opposite page. 



SHORTSWING cotiliKned 


LAST STEP 
TO THE 



HERRINGBONE is tTlost clitticuit of Uphill sleps for novices to 
learn, but is good way to move i|uickly up gradual incline. Start- 
ing out, Willy spreads tips of .skis, puts weight on inside edges, 



leans well forward and uses powerful pole push to keep skis 
from slipping backward and crossing. With practice, skier can 
almost run up if slope is not too sleep or snow too deep. 




STEPPING INTO SLOPE (left) is the beginner's way of 
checking speed on first attempt at making a traverse. Us- 
ing the simple change-of-direction step learned in relay race 
on first page, Willy shows Smokey .\nderson, 11, how to 
angle across the hill in a fairly steep traverse, then step- 
step-step back toward the slope, lifting uphill ski first each 
time (.''CP ditigrami until he comes to a stop with the skis 
perpendicular to the fall line, i.e., line of .steepest descent. 


TUMBLING down 
practice slope in 
purposeful fall, 
Willy show-s the 
cla.ss how to roll 
after header so 
that skis will be 
resting downhill 
from body, in 
the best posi- 
tion for getting 
up again (see 
top of next ptiije). 






GETTING UP from fall shown 
at bottom of opposite page, 
Willy puts both poles togeth- 
er, bends knees to get bouts 
beneath his body. Next he 
.spreads hands to grip poles at 
top and bottom, then sticks 
points into snow on uphill side 
next to hip. From this posi- 
tion, by leaning forward and 
thru.sting with poles, he can 
rise to his feet with little elfort. 


SKA-'iNG on .skis duplicates thrust and glide of sim- 
ilar action on ice, help.s beginners learn balance and 
e.Kiri.ination. Novices should start .skating near end 
o gentle downhill run while akia are atill moving 
.orward. Begin by shifting weight to left ski. Then 
ptah oil from inside edge of left ski and shift weight 
to right ski. Stay on right ski as long as possible, 
then pusli back to left. At first, grip poles in middle 
and use exaggerated arm swing as shown by Schaeff- 
ler and Lester John.son to help with lift and rhythm. 





READY FOR MOUNTAIN, Willy leads class in comma posititin, 
bas.c point of depar ure for all advanced maneuvers. 1 n leaching 


children, use maximum demonstration, minimum conversation, 
since small fry can imitate better than they can understand. 



LEATHER 

PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

WATER 

REPELLENT 


SAVER 


KEEPS 
FEET DRY 
...LEATHER 
SOFT 


leng-la$ting protection for »l<i 
beoH, ice skote sheet, all types of foot- 
wear . . . leather, canvas, suede. Easy-to- 
opply SHOE SAVER keeps feet dry, shoes 
soft and comferleble. Why? because the 
SILICONES in SHOE SAVER form an invis- 
ible woll against rain, slush or snow. 
Water simply rolls off, so shoes don't get 
“soaked" end dry out “beordy". Result: 
Shoes stay toft end new looking longer; 
your feet stay dry in any weatherl Buy 
SHOE SAVER et sports stores and wherever 
shoes ere sold or repaired . . . $1.00 per 
bottle. Family sise can $1.95. 
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Tip from the Top 


JIM TURNESA, Elius/ord, N.Y. 


The center of the club face 

ANYONE who has played golf seriously over a period of years (and has 
J;\_ worked during that time to develop a sound swing and groove it) 
inevitably learns a tremendous lot about technique. This often can be- 
come a burden rather than a help. A golfer soon knows more about 
technique than he can ever hope to apply. His head can hold only so 
much. He cannot work on 10 things at one time without doing nine of 
them badly or, at any rate, less well than he might if he could concen- 
trate all his attention on each of them— which he can’t. I think the 
best way for any golfer to find his way out of the woods of overknowl- 
edge is to select one or two key parts of the swing which, if he executes 
them right, automatically insure that he will execute the other tied- 
in movements correctly. 

Now, in this connection, the prime thing I concentrate on doing on 
the downswing is try to hit the ball in the center of the club face. There 
is nothing subtle or “inside" about this, I realize full well, and maybe 
that is its best recommendation. Simply working to hit the ball squarely 
with the middle of the face, I find, effects several important things. It 
smooths out the swing. It eliminates your doing a lot of things in the 
impact area you shouldn’t do. It puts you into a position where you 
take your turf naturally with your irons. It bolsters your ability to stay 
down and over the ball as you come into it and strike it. I think of 
none of those things, consciously. I think only of trying to hit the 
ball in the middle of the club face, and they are the results of this. 
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GOUF / Barry Burn 


On and off the fairivays 


The lady pros: star for 

the new year, poll for the old 

T he chipper young beauty on the 
right, 26-year-old Barbara Ro- 
mack, is one of two reasons why the 
Ladies’ I’rofessional Golf Association 
can greet the 1959 season with real 
enthusiasm. This pretty blonde, who 
has won the Canadian Women’s Open 
and the U.S. Women’s Amateur, 
turned professional last month and 
will join the ladies’ circuit in January. 

Miss Romack sways her shapely 
physique ( 5 feet 4 inches, 1 10 pounds) 
with .sufficient zest to average 22.5 
yards off the tee and. in joining the 
tour, will contribute a jolt of sex ap- 
peal where it can do the most good. 

"She’s a colorful person and will be 
a great addition," says LPGA Presi- 
dent Marilynn Smith. "Besides, she’s 
a good golfer.” 

The other reason why LPGA mem- 
bers can look forward to the new year 


with a cheerful skip and whistle is 
that they will be competing for a rec- 
ord $200,000 in prize money o%'er a 
program of 90 tournaments. This 
means the girls will be doing much 
better than they did in the pa.st year, 
and they Imve every intention of do- 
ing even better in 1960. 

The 15 leading money winners for 
the complete 1958 season are listed 
below, as are the final leaders in 
strokes-per-round averages. Also in- 
cluded below is a special Spouts Il- 
lustrated poll of 21 top w'omen pro- 
fessionals, rating each other's abilities 
at various pha.ses of the game. If the 
poll reveals nothing else, it proves 
that a woman is alw-ays a woman, 
even with a golf club in her hands. 
Beverly Hanson finished a clear first 
in both money won and strokes per 
round, but the sew'ing circle sort of 
sniffed and ignored her. Of 16 catego- 
ries, Bev was rated among the best in 
only one. Of course, she took "most 
unappreciated" hand.s down. end 



SMILING BARBARA STARTS PRO CAREER 


The best at each phase of the game 

.4 jw/l of (he lady players themselvva, u'iih co/cs receired 


WRIGHT (2U,'2'. 'V. SMITH (}^) 
SLOGS (9), HERO (obj) 

HERO (7 1, SUGGS (5) 

CROCKER n2>a). WRIGHT (e'/J) 
JAMESO.N (41, HANSON, liERG (3) 
JAMESON {4 1 , 5 (ied with 3 voles 
HAGGE KAULK (54) 

RAWLS (8), DODD (4) 


Best out of traps 
Best long putter 
Best 4-to-6 foot putter 
Best in the wind 
Best under pressure 
Best strategist 
Biggest gambler 
Most con.servative 


The final leaders for 1958 


Longest driver 
Most accurate driver 
Best fairway wood hitter 
Best long-iron hitter 
Best middle-iron hitter 
Best short-iron hitter 
Best chipper 
Best out of the rough 


MONEY WINNINGS 


BEVERLY HANSON $12,640 

MARLENE HAGGE 11,890 

LOUISE SUGGS 11,862 

MICKEY WRIGHT 11,775 

FAY CROCKER 11,571 

JACKIE PUNG 8,494 

PATTY BERG 8,014 


WIFFI SMITH $7,870 

BETSY RAWI.S 7,600 

.MARY LENA FAULK 7,290 

MARILYNN S.MITH 6,672 

KATHY CORNELIUS 6,152 

BONNIE RANDOLPH 6,030 

JOYCE ZISKE 6,694 

RUTH JESSEN 5,017 


STROKES-PER-ROUND AVGS. 


BEVERLY HANSON 74.92 

■MARLENE HAGGE 75.01 

-MICKEY WRIGHT 75.03 

LOUISE SUGGS 75.10 

PATTY BERG 75.15 

FAY CROCKER 75.49 

BETSY RAWLS 75.81 


BERG (1,3 5/6), FAULK (24') 
HAGGE (6), BERG (4) 

HAGGE (9'n), FAULK (44) 

PUNG (lOl, CROCKER (4'.2) 
SUGGS (9 5/6), CROCKER (4 1/6) 
SUGGS (5 11/12), BERG (414) 
HAGGE (9), W. SMITH (7) 

BERG (93-^), FAULK (5) 


WIFFI SMITH 76.05 

JACKIE PUNG 76.14 

KATHY CORNELIUS 76.47 

MARILYNN SMITH 76.71 

BONNIE RANDOLPH 76.73 

BETTY JAMESON 76.77 

MARY LENA FAULK 76.94 

JOYCE ZISKE 76.98 
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Meet the team: 


CHARLES J. SOLOMON 


From time- to lime belu-een »ow and the world brid/je cham- 
pionships in February, Mr. Goreti mil inlroduce various mem- 
ber.s of Ike conlesling U.S. and Italian teams. This article o« 
Ike U.S. team captain is the first of the series. 

I V YOU are surprised that we begin with a man who 
will not actually play, you are underestimating the 
importance of the captain's role in international bridge. 
Lack of team discipline has been one of the reasons for 
our four consecutive defeats at the hands of Europe’s 
champions. Until now, the nonplaying captaincy has 
been an honorary job, but this year the captain will exer- 
cise greater power. In the hands of a player with a back- 
ground of personal experience such as this Philadelphian, 
who was an active member of our 1956 international 
team, the supervision of team training and selection of 
the partnerships should be of tremendous help to our 
chances. Here's an example of Solomon's partnership 
judgment from last month’s Bermuda tournament. 

Neither side vulnerable 

West dealer north 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 


1 NO TRUMP PASS SV 3 NO TRUMP 

3V S4> PASS PASS 

DOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 


In this deal Solomon held the North hand. He was 
partnered by his wife Peggy, with whom he captured two 
of the Bermuda events. They are, without question, the 
most successful husband-and-wife pair ever to play in 
U.S. tournaments— Exhibit A for the affirmative when- 
ever bridge experts debate the question “Should hus- 
band and wife play a.s partners?’’ Few partnerships of 
any kind can match the Solomons’ record for long dura- 
tion or for successful results. The reason, as it must be 
in any successful partnership, is that each accepts full 
responsibility for his side of the table. 

The entire story of this deal lies in the bidding. First 
came South’s bid of two no trump— obviously “unusu- 
al” since West had opened with a no-trump bid and 
therefore clearly a call for North to choose between the 
two minor suits. 

When the bidding came to North, he never considered 
mentioning his stronger spade suit. Partner had asked 
for a minor. P'urthermore, he took all the strain off South 
by bidding not merely four club.s but five. 

It is instructive to follow the reasoning that lay be- 
hind this two-way bid. South’s unusual no-trump al- 
most certainly was based on a hand of at least five cards 
in each minor. From the opponents’ bidding, it was rea- 
sonable to expect that South would be very short in 
hearts. North’s spade king behind the no-trump bidder 
promised a maximum of one loser in spades if North- 
South played the hand. His singleton in diamonds was 
a perfect fit with South’s second suit. And he held not 
four clubs (or ev'en three, as might have been the case) 
but five. 

Finally— and this was the consideration that made ^ 
five clubs a tw-o-way bid— if South didn’t have the two ' 
aces that would insure making five clubs, East and West 
would probably have a fine play for game at hearts and 
the five-club bid would be a paying sacrifice. 

There was nothing to the play. East opened a spade. 
West won and played ace and another trump to try to 
cut down the power of the cro.ss-ruff, but North was 
sure to make his contract whether he elected to estab- 
lish the spades or the diamonds. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Whenever you are responding to a take-out double, 
make the bid that will take the strain off partner. Even 
if you sometimes overbid slightly by making a jump re- 
sponse, you will show a profit in the end on the hands 
where partner can pass your nonjump response instead 
of risking a dangerous chance-giving raise. end 
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THINKER 0 
HORSEBACK 


His athletic credo of thought before 


action has made Billy Steinkraus 


one of the world’s great horsemen 


by ALICE HIGGINS 


O N a tense Saturday night in To- 
ronto, Canada last month, 1.3 
competitors from five nations await- 
ed the final class of the last of the in- 
ternational competitions at the Royal 
Winter Fair. At stake was the indi- 
vidual riding championship: among 
the contenders was 33-year-old Wil- 
liam Clark Steinkraus, captain of 
the U.S. Equestrian Team. Wearing 
an expression somewhere between 
solemnity and downright dejection, 
he entered the ring on Ksar d’Esprit 
and with the utmost deliberation 
made his salute. Then, coolly and 
carefully — with any feeling of drama, 
any hint of difficulty meticulously 
disguised— he started the big gray on 
its round. For most of the paying 
audience his style, unflamboyant, 
calculated, based, like that of classi- 
cal painting, on a unity achieved by 
the harmony of individual parts, rep- 
resented new depths in drab perfec- 
tion. For many of the horsemen 
watching, however, it reached new 


heights in elegant mastery. Further- 
more, it got results; Billy Steinkraus 
won the individual championship. 

In doing so, Steinkraus defeated 
another leading proponent of the 
school of colorless brilliance: Ger- 
many’s Hans Gunther Winkler, whose 
outstanding team of riders only a 
week before had expressed their ad- 
miration of Billy’s skill by present- 
ing him with a special trophy they 
brought over with them. Like Win- 
kler, Steinkraus eschews colorin favor 
of control as the surest means of gain- 
ing the ultimate victory. Applause 
offers him no nourishment: he is sus- 
tained by his own sure knowledge of 
the course, which he carefully meas- 
ures out beforehand in even strides. 
Thus, even when he wins, a certain 
theatrical edge seems lacking in the 
triumph. But whatever the impres- 
sion, and Steinkraus professes not to 
care, it is a resounding triumph of 
reason over emotion and of one part 
of Billy Steinkraus over another. 


This Steinkraus dichotomy has, 
naturally enough, its exterior reflec- 
tions. As a rider he draws high praise 
from fellow horsemen, but within 
that same circle he is also a figure of 
fierce controversy — and sometimes, of 
course, the target of jealous attack. 
Yet he is not a man who actively 
makes enemies. He feels rather that 
it is just not important to make ex- 
planations— or friends. 

At times Steinkraus can be a.s 
touchy as Greta Garbo about his pri- 
vacy; at others, in a burst of sociabil- 
ity, he will talk with clinical logic and 
at great length on his pet subjects 
(horses and music), leaving his lis- 
tener, according to his own interests, 
reeling with admiration or glazed 
with boredom. As a resuit Billy’s 
nicknames are almost as numerous as 
his triumphs. He is variously referred 
to as The Brain, The Riding IBM 
Machine, The Pure-thought Rider 
or The Equestrian Egghead. 

“Billy,” said an old acquaintance 
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not long ago, “is said to be the world’s 
most articulate athlete. Well, he was 
trying to explain the various mathe- 
matical solutions of a certain Prize of 
Nations course to me the other day, 
and all I can say is, when he disap- 
pears into that mental forest of his, 
he’s harder to track than the Abomi- 
nable Snowman.” Says another: "Bil- 
ly is a genius like Edison or Bell. And 
you know all those geniuses are sort 
of screwballs.” 

A lifelong acquaintance believes, 
however, that Billy is at heart a social 
worker, albeit an equestrian one: 
“Billy thinks every horse can be 
turned into a ‘useful citizen’ no mat- 
ter how spoiled. I guess that’s true if 
anyone wants to work with a horse as 
long and hard as Billy will— but most 
don’t have Billy’s talents or beliefs.” 

In another age, an age where both 
the hero and the scholar were ideals, 
Steinkraus would have caused no 
comment, but today the fusion of 
intellectual and athlete has become 
more rare. Billy, aware of the puzzle 
he poses, recently spoke for himself. 

"This nerveless legend that has 
grown up about me is false,” he said. 
“I’m basically a very high-strung 
person, and I’ve had to learn a lot of 
control to avoid communicating my 
anxieties to the horse. I don’t believe 
in communicating any kind of emo- 
tion to a hor.se. There is an old say- 
ing,” he continued, “about throwing 
your heart over the fence and the 
horse will follow . . . and a lot of peo- 
ple believe it and even get occasional 
results. Well, I'm not a heart-over- 
the-fence man. I think you should 
know the capabilities of your horse 
and yourself, then you can often ex- 
pect to get what you ask. However, I 
have immunized myself to disappoint- 
ment, so I never expect complete suc- 
cess.” He ran his hand nervously 
through his hair. “Often, before I go 
into the ring, well-wishers say, 'Go 
in there and win, Billy!' thinking 
somehow that if one wants to win 
badly enough the rider can will the 
horse to do more than he is capable 
of. But with all the will in the world 
it cannot be done. 

"Even though the ‘feelers’— the 
heart-over-the-fence riders — get re- 
sults, there is another side to that too. 
For example, an intellectual concert 
violinist can play music he really 
thinks is trash with brilliance and 
conviction; and I can ride a horse I 
hate, and that won’t show either.” 


What decided Billy on his course, 
why he divided the world into those 
whose accomplishments arc directed 
either by their heart.s or their heads, 
“thinkers or feelers,” is still a subject 
of speculation among his friends, be- 
cause as a youngster he was, without 
giving it a thought, a “feeler." 

As a child in Westport, Conn., 
where his father Herman had moved 
the family from Cleveland after be- 
coming president of Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Inc., Billy, the youngest off- 
spring and only son, felt, as so many 
children do, a wild love for horses. 
Even though he was encouraged by 
no more than an occasional pony ride 
at the local track, Billy had all the 
winners of the major races in England 
and America memorized and had 
read every book on riding that he 
could find. Then, when he was 9 years 
old, his dreams came true: he was sent 
to a summer camp in Canada where 
he rode a horse for the first time. 

“I started taking riding lessons and 
violin lessons more or less simultane- 
ously,” Billy recalls, “and one of the 
many things I learned from playing 
the violin that I also apply to riding 
is: Practice the things that are hard 
for you. Analyze why something is 
difficult, then work until it is not.” 

For Billy, the combination of nat- 
ural al)ility developed by hard work 
paid rich and rapid dividends. He 
won a blue in a beginners' class at his 
first horse show in 1935, and in six 
years reached the apex in horseman- 
ship by winning both the Good 
Hands and the Maclay classes at 
Madison Square Garden. In fact, it 
was the fitting climax of a great year 
for Billy; in 1940 he had won some 
5 championships and was undefeated 
in b'dreback competition. Newspa- 
pers called him the “boy w'onder.” 

B illy was very good,” recalls one 
of his instructors. “Only one kid 
in a hundred could have ridden .some 
of the horses he did. But he got a lot 
of those first places because he w-as 
such a happy-go-lucky kid with a big 
smile on his face. The women judges 
couldn’t resist him.” 

This was the last year, however, 
that the horse show world saw Billy 
Steinkraus as a happy-go-lucky kid. 
At 16, when he entered Yale, he was 
already adopting the character of se- 
rious reserve which dominates him 
today. The U.S. was in World War II 
and, when he reached his 18th birth- 


day, Steinkraus volunteered for the 
cavalry. He was barely in time. The 
mounted troops were abolished short- 
ly after Billy’s class graduated, but 
even so he was shipped to India, com- 
plete with hoots, spurs, saddle and 
violin, to await horses that never 
came. His regiment was converted 
into infantry, so with his fiddle 
strapped on his pack Billy started 
marching, into Burma and behind 
the Japanese lines. When theregiment 
emerged at Kunming, China, it had 
four battle stars, and Sergeant Stein- 
kraus had nothing to do. 

Fearful of being assigned to a pre- 
Burma officer whom he detested, 
Billy looked around Kunming for a 
way to make himself indispensable. 
He found it. “In eight days’ time," 
he remembers happily, “I made my- 
self the world's leading expert on 
lend-lease to China and was assigned 
to supply headquarters.” 

The war ended, for Billy, in a time 
of comparative ease. He wa.s playing 
Bach’s Double Violin Conrerln in 
Kunming with a friend when the 
Japanese surrender was announced. 
Shortly after, he was transferred to 
Shanghai, where he galloped Mon- 
golian ponies at the race track and 
worked out a mathematical table of 
expenses for his officers to present to 
some visiting Fentagon brass. When 
he was awarded the Bronze Star for 
services above and beyond the call 
of duty, he had enough points for a 
discharge. 

Billy went back to Yale as an Eng- 
lish major, back to showing horses 
and, a.s a sideline, played the viola 
with the Connecticut Symphony 
Orchestra. While still a student he 
spent the summer of 1948 in Europe 
and came home with two new proj- 
ects: an embryo collection of antiqua- 
rian music (which led him in turn to 
take up bookbinding) and, as a re- 
sult of seeing the equestrian Olym- 
pics, some new thoughts on riding. 

“1 started thinking about teach- 
ing methods and learning,” he said. 
“Most people are inclined to accept 
anything that fs. In fact, this is the 
greatest age of unquestioning accept- 
ance since the Middle x\.ges. If a cer- 
tain method of teaching has got re- 
sults it is used indiscriminately on 
everyone without analyzing if it fits 
the needs of that particular individ- 
ual. I remember when I started play- 
ing the violin— I thought I sounded 
eontiniud 
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awful. Well, I was right. I was awful. 
Later I understood why. My fiddle 
kept sliding around my chin so I kept 
hitting wrong notes. What I needed 
was a shoulder rest. But my teacher, 
who was built differently, did not, so 
he thought they were useless. The 
horse world, too, is full of such mis- 
conceptions and truisms. People gen- 
erally accept them without question. 

‘‘Actually,” Billy went on, his 
thoughts reverting to riding, ‘‘the 
theory of riding a horse is a lot like 
pitching ball. A natural athlete like, 
say, Dizzy Dean, can rely on power, 
strength and instinct. But take a 
pitcher like Sal Maglie— he was great 
because he could change his pace, had 
enormous control and was able to ana- 
lyze the batter, to think. Well, rid- 
ing is like that. If you don't have one 
of those rare horses that can jump 
almost anything from almost any 
position, you then have to analyze 
the horse’s strong and weak points 
and learn how to make the most of 
them. It’s like working with people: 
if you want to exploit a person’s tal- 


ents you don’t do it by using his weak 
points.” 

Fired with his new theories, Billy, 
just as he had when he was a child, 
started reading everything he could 
find about international jumping. In 
the meantime, after his graduation 
in .January 1949, he took a job with 
a concert management agency and 
also took on the showing of a horse 
named Trader Bedford. The combi- 
nation was memorable— in 1951 Bed- 
ford was horse of the year. At about 
this same time an announcement was 
made that future Olympic equestri- 
an teams would be composed of ama- 
teur civilian riders, so Billy borrowed 
a horse and went to the trials. In 
19.51 he made the team as the alter- 
nate rider, and at the Toronto .show, 
third on the schedule, Billy Stein- 
kraus was officially representing the 
U.S. for the first time. He has ridden 
on every team but one ever since. 

“Actually,” said Billy, “riding on 
the team isn’t a completely enviable 
situation. I’m getting a bad reputa- 
tion for leaving jobs, I haven’t much 
bank account and will have even less 
after the 1960 Games. But when you 


have a chance to represent your coun- 
try, you don’t ask if it is going to be 
difficult or awkward, but only, How 
can I make it possible?” 

S TioiNfKRAL'S, having made it possi- 
ble, has settled into a life that sat- 
isfies his dual hero-scholar nature. It 
is a life filled mainly with solitary pur- 
suits: riding, playing the violin, read- 
ing and writing. At the USET train- 
ing ground.s at Tryon, N.C. last 
spring, he was given the guest cottage 
on the grounds of a well-to-do horse- 
man, to the undoubted relief of his 
fellow teammates who found that 
the sound of the violin or typewriter 
can be tedious in the night hours. 
When I visited him at the cottage, 
which was as neat as the display win- 
dow in a furniture store, I found 
Billy padding around in stocking 
feet, flicking ashes off the table, put- 
ting records on the phonograph, serv- 
ing up instant coffee and sorting 
through his mail. 

Excusing himself, Billy opened the 
first of his letters: it was from his 
mother and bulged with clips from 
British and American newspapers. A 



depth perception test engrossed him 
for several minutes until the phone 
rang. It was a long-distance call from 
a publisher, wondering how soon he 
could expect Steinkraus’s editing of 
a new book on the science of jumping. 
"I’m so far behind schedule that I 
feel guilty every time the phone rings 
or the mail comes,” Billy remarked 
after he had finished. "I’ve got my- 
self overcommitted. But I really en- 
joy writing. You know, back when I 
was still in high school and riding in 
horsemanship classes, I used to write 
a weekly column for The Chronicle 
under the pseudonym Proctor Knott. 
It was supposed to be the sage ob- 
servations of a seasoned horseman. It 
was two years before my identity was 
discovered, but in the meantime I 
had a lot of fun lacing into some of 
my competitors. 

"After the Helsinki Game.s,” he 
continued, "I met a man named Ar- 
nold Bernhard at a cocktail party. He 
put out a weekly, The Value Line In- 
rcstnienl Surrey. He said he was look- 
ing for someone with an analytical 
mind and, since I thought I had one, I 
went to w’ork for him as a securities 
analyst. I had to write projections on 
certain stocks and I was good at it. I 
left there with the title of senior ana- 
lyst to ride in the 1956 Olympics. But 
I really would like to find time to write 
some articles or maybe a book on mu- 
sic— I collect first editions and I find 
it extremely interesting to note how 
differently the music is played now- 
adays — the editors have changed it to 
conform to the taste of the times.” 

The phone rang again. It was an 
invitation to dinner later in the week. 
After a pause, Billy accepted. “I think 
maybe I was rude to them last week, 
so I’d better make amends,” he said. 
"Most of the time my rudeness is 
completely unintentional. It’s not 
that I’m antisocial, but every time I 
go out, then something is not done. 
By the time I work four or five horses 
a day, practice the violin for a few 
hours, work on some articles I've 
promised, and write some letters and 
try to keep up with my reading, there 
isn't much time left.” 

He opened another letter; it was 
from a young fan announcing that he 
had named his newly acquired para- 
keet Billy Steinkraus. Billy looked 
pleased andsomewhatsurprised. “I'm 
always startled when I get fan let- 
ters,” he said. "I always think each 
one is going to be unique.” 

He walked to the table and picked 
up the last of his letters. It was from 


Japan, a rice-paper stripcovered with 
ideographs: a Western-style sheet 
covered with typing was enclosed. 
The typewritten sheet was labeled: 
"Translation.” 

"I wish to say thank you,” the writ- 
er concluded after several paragraphs 
of halting praise, "for your giving me 
your picture which to me personally 
has more worth than the picture of 
your President Eisenhower. 

“P.y. The writting paper I used is 
the problemed one which our former 
Prime Minister Yoshidaused when he 
made a speech at your country and 
your people misunderstood it as the 
toilet paper. And this writting paper 
is used these days in Japan very sel- 
dom occassion.” 

"Well,” said Billy, somewhat non- 
plused, "I wonder just what he has 
against Eisenhower.” 

T his fall, on a rainy evening, re- 
laxed before the fire in his par- 
ents’ Westport, Conn,, home, Billy 
Steinkraus spoke in an introspective 
vein of his own performance in the 
ring. "Occasionally,” he said, "I wish 
I could ride blindly, act instinctively 
—it would be so much easier.” He 
patted the sleeping collie on the sofa 
at his side. “I’m still convinced that 
for any consistency of performance, 
particularly in international compe- 
tition, the only answer for me is train- 
ing and control.” He stared into his 
glass of Scotch. “By control, of course, 
I don’t mean just the horse for, in 
order to achieve that, as I’ve said be- 
fore, the rider must have complete 
control of himself. I remember when 
I was a child, I had a very bad tem- 
per— probably the result of being the 
youngest and most indulged. But 
when I was in my teens I spent a lot 
of time around a horseman with an 
even more ungovernable temper than 
I. Seeing the results of those rages on 
both people and horses taught me 
such a lesson that I set out to learn 
how to handle mine. The result is now 
that it is almost impossible for me to 
lose it — to really have a temper fit.” 

He brushed some dog hair off his 
sleeve and reached for the Macada- 
mia nuts on the coffee table. “I’ve 
always been able to get along with 
animals,” he said, "and in particu- 
lar with temperamental or nutty 
horses. I can make them enjoy what 
they are doing. All horses are neu- 
rotic and riding them is a question of 
finding or correcting their reaction to 
false stimuli. Then one must build up 
a mutual trust.” 


Taffy, the collie on the couch, 
thumped her tail and Billy looked up. 
His mother, v.'ith another collie on a 
leash, came in, smiled her greetings 
and, patting Taffy, said, “Ruth is 
home, so as soon as I take care of the 
cats, we’ll have dinner. Billy, will you 
see about the vine?” 

A short time later that part of the 
Steinkrau.s family then in Westport 
(Mr. Steinkraus, a former president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
was out of town on a business trip, 
and the elder daughter Marjorie in 
Paris) assembled at the table. The 
two collies and a cat came too. 

"How are the horses working, 
dear?” inquired his mother as Billy 
poured the wine. "Are they ready?” 

Billy, never one to be blinded by 
the rosy side of things, permitted 
himself to be cautiously optimistic. 

“We’re in good shape,” he said, 
helping himself to the roast beef be- 
ing passed by the maid, "hut we ore 
in a kind of ironic position. In aiming 
for the Olympics, we developed a first- 
rate European-type team, as this 
summer proved. Now w’e are indoors 
and facing different conditions, which 
has meant retraining the horses to a 
certain extent.” 

A growling and snarling broke forth 
from beneath the table. "Fences and 
courses,” Billy went on unperturbed, 
"should be so constructed as to test 
both the ability and the training of 
the horse.” The growding rose in vol- 
ume. “We don't do that well enough 
in America. In the big European 
events and in the Olympics there is 
every kind of test— verticals, hori- 
zontals, combinations, tight turns, 
long distances.” The growls reached 
a crescendo and the table shook. Billy 
put down his napkin, continuing his 
dissertation without pause. "There 
isn’t any time to correct a mistake 
between obstacles.” He reached un- 
der the table and came out with a 
dog. “There your procedure must be 
well thought out in advance.” He 
pushed the reluctant dog through the 
kitchen door and returned to the ta- 
ble, still talking. "That is why it is 
so important to walk a course and to 
translate it into the number of strides 
the horse will need.” He reached un- 
der the table and collared the other 
dog. “I measure my own stride from 
time to time just to be sure I’m not 
taking a longer or shorter step, as a 
check on my calculations.” He 
pushed the second collie into the 
living room. The cat took advantage 
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of the commotion to jump from the 
window to the table. “After that, it 
is largely up to the rider.” He picked 
up his napkin and sat down. “If the 
horse is willing, and Lord knows he is 
an e.Ktremely generous animal, often 
more than people deserve — ” he 
caught sight of the cat at the end of 
the table and said “Shame!” Where- 
upon the cat retreated to the window 
— “and if he is able, and by that I 
mean phired in a position where he 
can ilr> the poasiMe, then it is about 
99'',' certain that he will jump clean.” 
The collie e.xiled in the kitchen started 


to howl. “The approach is the im- 
portant part: going over the fe/ice it- 
self the easy part. But a rider must 
never, never lie to a horse.” The cat 
had slipped back onto the table in a 
strategic position near the whipped 
cream. "He must nev'er tell him by 
the position of the body, by the re- 
straining or compelling aids, that he is 
going to do right when by virtue of 
his position he can’t help but do 
wrong.” He picked up the cat and 
opened the front door. “Only a really 
great horse can learn to ignore the 
rider,” Billy shouted from the hall. 
It was still raining so he pushed the 
cat into the living room, “but the av- 
erage horse will soon be confused 
and spoiled." 


The dogs began to howl again and 
Billy raised his voice. “Things hap- 
pen betrause of a certain .series of 
causes in the show ring. A pole doesn’t 
come down because of bad luck: it 
comes down because the horse hit it, 
and if he hit it it’s probably because 
the rider couldn’t make him approach 
the fence correctly, or because the 
horse knows it won’t hurt hiin to rub 
against the pole. A lot of our .Ameri- 
can fences are so flimsy that the 
horse has no respect for them. 

“(M course, many horse people are 
very superstitious”— the howls con- 
tinued unabated. “Once 1 let a girl 
braid the same piece of straw into my 


horse’s tail during three winning per- 
forntances.” The cat joined in the 
chorus. “Shall we,” inquired Billy, 
“have coffee somewhere else?” 

After dinner Billy, accompanied by 
Ruth and one of the collies, went to 
the studio where he and his sister live, 
a cottage which proved to be an 
adult version of a children’s play- 
house in the backyard. The single 
large room was lined from floor to 
ceiling with bookcases, and contained 
Ruth’s piano, Billy’s music stand, a 
phonograph and an assortment of 
comfortable chairs, most of which 
were already occupied by stacks of 
new books or periodicals. Ruth, 
who runs a classical disc jockey show 
for a Bridgeport station, departed 


in search of material, and Billy 
piled books on the table to clear 
the chairs. 

A photograph fluttered to the floor; 
it w'as a picture of Billy at the Hel- 
sinki Olympics where, as a member 
of the U.S. team, he won a bronze 
medal. 

“This picture,” said Billy, tossing 
it back onto the table, “makes me 
wonder sometimes if perhaps I am 
loo conservative, perhaps don’t ask 
enough from a horse. 

“In thinking out that course, I 
knew Hollandia, the horse I was rid- 
ing, had very little e.xperienco with 
water, so I decided that the w'ater 
jump would be the place where he 
would have a fault. 

“Well, Hollandia went clean until 
there were just three obstacles left— 
the water, a big, five-foot gate and 
the last, an pa.sy fence. He got one 
foot in the water just us I thought he 
would, but it happened because f had 
to pull up quickly in order to get the 
arc necessary for the vertical gate. 
He was clean over the gate, and then, 
quite by accident, he knocked a pole 
down on tlie la.st and easiest fence. If 
it hadn't been for that pole, I w-ould 
have been tied for first place. 

“I realize now that my (iecision was 
wrong. Since it was a chance to win a 
big event like the Olympics I should 
have made the all-out gamble, taken 
the chance of going clean all the way 
or bringing them all down. Actually, 
it is ju.st as well, and 1 don’t think 
I’m rationalizing because I didn’t 
win, but I wasn’t good enough then 
to deserve it." 

He picked up a biography of Baron 
De Coubertiri, founder of the modern 
Olympics, "rve often been criticized 
for not having the proper competitive 
spirit,” he said, leafing through the 
book, “I don’t believe in almost kill- 
ing a horse to w'iii a class when you 
know you liave to show him in eight 
more events before the show is over 
and then go to still another show 
right away. The most important 
thing to me is not winning, although 
I certainly like to do that too, but 
knowing after you have finished a 
course that you have exacted the 
maximum performance from yourself 
and the horse. That you have given 
to the fullest all the talents you both 
have to give. Achieving that, it 
doesn’t matter to me, personally that 
is, whether I win or lose. Come to 
think of it,” concluded Bill Stein- 
kraus, “I guess Baron De Coubertin 
would have just loved me!” end 
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Schoolbells 
for a Pro 

stein Eriksen, one of the 
world’s great skiers, joins a 
class and learns to teach 

N ext to sending Ted Williams to a 
batting clinic for a little brush- 
up on technique, a requirement that 
forced one of the world’s leading ski- 
ers to pass an examination proving 
that he could ski would seem to be 
one of the truly superfluous ideas in 
the world of sport. Yet, ridiculous or 
not, that is precisely what happened 
to Stein Eriksen, the flamboyant 
Norwegian who in 19.14 was World 
Ski Champion and was called the 
greatest Alpine skier in the world. 

But rules are rules, especially when 
the United States Forest Service 
makes them, and maybe in this case 
they aren’t so bad. Eriksen was going 
to run the ski school at Aspen High- 
lands in Colorado this year. Since the 
Highlands are partly on Forest Serv- 
ice preserves, the Rangers have a say 
in what happens there, and it was 
their opinion that Eriksen would have 
to be certified as a ski instructor, just 
as everyone else who hoped to teach 
skiing in Colorado. 

While in the case of Eriksen this 
might seem like chauvinism gone ram- 
pant, the Forest Service stand makes 
good sense. Just 20 years ago Ameri- 
can skiing was an esoteric sport that 
boasted a few experts and not many 
more enthusiastic neophytes. 'I’oday 
there are 4 million American.s who ski, 
and they ski, on the average, better 
than the Swiss who have the advan- 
tage of tradition and natural terrain. 
This spectacular rise in performance 
can be traced directly to the quality 
of American ski instruction. 

The Forest Service, of course, has 
had nothing to do with this. The 
backbone of U.S. teaching is a sys- 
tem based on instructor certification 
schools which are conducted by the 
regional instructors’ associations 
(there are six) of the National Ski 
Association. All skiers, to qualify as 
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instructors, must pass an exactingse- 
rifis of tests, thereby proving two 
things about themselves: first, that 
they know how to ski and second, 
that they are able to pass their knowl- 
edge on to those who don’t. 

7'tie system has worked so well that 
even in the case of Eriksen the South- 
ern Rocky Mountain Ski Association, 
which counts the peaks around Aspen 
as part of its extensive domain, was 
no more disposed to waiving it.s re- 
quirements than the Forest Service 
Ijad been. Eriksen, ski medals and all, 
would have to appear before the Cer- 
tified instructors Association of the 
SRMSA and prove that he could 
teach up to their standards. 

So last season at Arapahoe Basin 
Ski area in Colorado, where SRMSA 
exams are usually held in late spring, 
Eriksen went back to school. Ills 
teacher: Willy Schaeffler, who in any 
year is one of the region's chief exam- 
iners. Schaeffler, if he needs any in- 
troduction. is Ski Coach for Denver 
University. He also heads the Arapa- 
hoe Basin Ski School, is in charge of 
all ski race preparations at Squaw 
Valley for the 1960 Olympics and is 
the author of Sports Illustrated’s 
series of articles on the Austrian short- 
swing (Dec. 16 & 2i5, ISoT). 

At Arapahoe, Schaeffler’s usual task 
is to examine new instructors who 
have been teaching on a trial basis, 
or. as with Eriksen, candidates who 
have come from other states where 
not all instructors are certified. 
Schaeffler has plenty of company in 
his work: George Engel, head of Win- 
ter Park ski school, Ernie Blake of 
Taos, New Mexico: Max Dercum of 
Arapahoe, and from Astpon Ski School, 
Co-Director Friedl Pfeifer, plu.s Rob- 
ert Craig, Sandy Sahatini, Maurie 
Shepheard and practically every other 
lop instructor in the region. 

As it turned out, Eriksen took most 
of hi.s examinations in Schaefller's 
classes. Just to make everything 
beautifully clear, Schaeffler talked to 
Eriksen ahead of time and gave him 
a semiserious warning that Eriksen 
had better be sure of his fundamen- 
tals. "I think 1 got him a little wor- 
ried,” Schaeffler confided before the 
sessions began. 

There is no doubt that Eriksen 
worked on the tests. When time fur 
the first tests began, he mushed in 
line with the rest of Schaeffler’s class 
and headed for one of the peaks just 
above the upper end of Arapahoe’s 
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highest lift. Schaeffler swung aljng in 
the lead, lecturing on the surrounding 
mountains as he went. “Mt. Albert,” 
he said at one point, indicating a peak 
in the west. “An instructor should 
know the country. That’s part of the 
appreciation of skiing.” On top, 
Schaeffler said, “Now we go down. 
First we ask ourselves, ‘Where can we 
have a little fun?’ ” 

Schaeffler's idea of fun was a lilting 
drop over a cornice (he tested it first 
to make sure it wouldn’t avalanche) 
down a mirror-glass wall into a gully 
and up the opposite side. There he 
used his momentum to spring into 
the air, turning as he flew so that he 
came down running parallel to a boul- 
der field that ranged across the crest 
like a little Stonehenge. Eriksen and 
the others followed. Eriksen went 
easily. Some of the others went a bit 
uneasily. 

Schaeffler then set off down 
through a field of heavy, crusty snow 
called “crud” in ski parlance. He 
passed through it flawlessly, followed 
by some of the other examiners in the 
group. At the bottom they all 
whipped out score cards, and Schaeff- 
ler waved the first candidate down. 
Some made it standing and others 
did not. Eriksen came through with 
Examiner George Engel skiing along- 
side, watching closely. Something in 
Eriksen’s style makes even a dashing 
skier look fairly pedestrian, especially 
when Eriksen breaks into free-swing- 
ing “manibo turns” to show how easy 
the going really is. 

“Skiing next to Stein,” said Engel 
afterward, mopping his brow, “makes 
you want to crawl around to the back 
side of the mountain and come down 
on your hands and knees.” 

Next on the menu was a ride down 
the mean little drop known as The 
Standard. Snow started to come in 
that day, and in the flat, gray light. 
The Standard, with its rugged bumps 
all the way down, was a rather cheer- 
less-looking half-mile stretch. 

The instructors skidded manfully 
in Schaeffler’s wake, trying to show 
form as best they could under the 
conditions. Eriksen skied down almost 
regally indifferent to poor light and 
bad bumps. Some instructors looked 
like instructors, but there were others 
whose descent would have warmed 
the heart of every skier who has ever 
floundered under his teacher’s mock- 
ing eye. There were some real crash- 
and-burn nose dives. 

That was the end of the free-skiing, 
conlinued 
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or. how-wfill-do-you-ski?, examina- 
tion. Now it was time for the how- 
w'eil-can-you-teaeh? phase. 

On succeeding days the examiners 
manned demonstration stations. At 
Station Ofie the candidates were to 
show the proper way to teach walk- 
ing, and at Station Two, the proper 
way to teach the snowplow — and so 
on. This phase was the one in which 
the certification people exj)ected that 
Eriksen might have trouble. 

In the first place, the matter of 
proper teaching method i.s a bit com- 
plicated these flays. Each ski school 
ha.s its own variation of the magic 
needed to bring a nonskier safely 
into the slippery world of .snow. 

THE SYSTEM'S THE THING 

At Arapahoe, each instructor had 
to show he po.ssessed a consistent .sys- 
tem in which the basic steps lead 
logically into the advanced turns, 
Since Eriksen is well known as an ad- 
vocate of a .sort of “delayed slioul- 
der” turning not yet practiced in the 
soutliern Rockies, it remained to be 
seen whether lie could convince the 
examiners that he had a logical and 
orderly progres.sion of leaching tac- 
tics. Erik.sen’s ca.se was complicated 
by the fact tliat his personal .style 
carries tlie reverse shoulder to a point 
beyond the abilities of a mere expert. 
The examiners were half-prepared for 
some serious omLssions on the lower 
end of Stein'.s teaching method. 

To almost everyone’s surpri.se, 
Eriksen demonstr-ated an orthodox 
series of steps beginning with the 
snowplow and introducing the delay- 
ed shoulder only at tlie late stages of 
the teaching. All the way down the 
mountain Eriksen gave clear and care- 
ful explanations of eacli step. He also 
showed that he was a goo<l teacher — 
that he liked an audience and could 
give a good .show. 

A small knot of recreational skiers 
trailed reverently behind Eriksen to 
admire every move he made, and the 
examiners had to admit that he had 
a clean method and could demon- 
strate w'gII. If tsitmina cum laude had 
been awarded. Eriksen would have 
won the degree. In fact, about the 
only person who was unliappy witii 
his performance was a candidate, 
a girl, who had to follow through 
the examination stations. “VVhal 
an act to have to follow,” she mut- 
tered as she watched him go. 

—Bayard Hooi’kr 
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Anidns the many attractions 
Mexico City offers the tourist, you will 
enjoy the excitinj' atmosphere of its 
fasliionable ni^ht clubs. Excellent mod- 
ern hotels - Restaurants with interna- 
tional and native cuisine - EveiylhinH 
to assure you hospitality and comfort'. 


Combine relaxation, tun and sight- 
seeing on y!>ur next vacation! 


See your travel agent. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
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the third league 

Sirs: 

U hile thumbing through the page.s of 
your Nov. 24 Lssue 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised to see the familiar countenance of 
my father, a member of the New York 
Ba.seliall Committee (Baseboff ('oatlaih 
on Fire). 

You might be interested to know that 
Clint Blume, a former president of the 
Red Estate Board of New York and now 
head of his own company, was also a 
member of John McGraw’s 1922 World 
Champion New York Giants. 


GREAT numbers NOT^sENSE <C0NT.): 

IS THIS WRONG? 

Sirs: 

I’ve just finished reading my old friend 
Stanley Frank'.s The Great Number!^ Non- 
KPJi.se (SI, Nov. 24). You have the wrong 
title on Stanley’s article. It should be 
called Sonnennical Thinking by un Ex- 
Sporhin-itCT. 

Yes, the busines-s of statistics is over- 
done, but I notice that Stanley failed 
to say one thing which he, as a former 
('ontini<efi 


WE FINALLY MADE IT 

Sirs; 

I was one of the 57,557 people privi- 
leged to witness the moat electrifying 
football game ever played in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The people came, and sat, and cheered 
because Baltimore is a hungry city, 
starved for an athletic championship. 

There is, indeed, a love affair in town 
(Lore Affair in Baltimore, SI, Dec. 1 ). -Ac- 
tually, it i.a more of an adoration, a near 
idolatry. Marchetti, Donovan, Berry, 
Ameche, Unita.s, Moore — oh that mag- 
nificent Lenny Moore! These names and 
all (he rest are carefully discussed down 
on the waterfront, on playgrounds, in 
taverns, offices, club.s — everywhere. It is 
the conversation. 

Seconds after the final gun signaled a 
35 27 championship win over the 49ers, 
thou.sand.s of delirious rooters flooded the 
playing field to carry every Colt they 
could find to the locker room. 

And these fans, these ec.static, pa- 
tient, hungry fan.s of Baltimore, not only 
screamed and cheered; many literally 
wept. For after all the years of defeat, 
near misses and frustration, they thought 
reverently, "We made it. My God, we 
finally made ill” 

Bon Gellman 

Baltimore 

ENTERTAINMENT A.E. 

Sirs: 

Roy Terrell’s Ber^l of the Toughen! (SI, 
Nov. 24 I was the most accurate and au- 
thentic account of the Big Ten football 
situation written in years. 

Those alumni of Iowa who remember 
the B.E. days — before Evashevski- ap- 
preciate the la.sk that confronted him 
and. more so, appreciate the way he and 
his staff went about tackling the seem- 
ingly impossible task. 

As for entertainment, as mentioned 
by Mr. Terrell, one couldn’t ask for bet- 
ter quality than that offered by the Iowa 
team and the Big Ten. 

Raymond Tehfler 

Davenport, Iowa 


The Giants won the year the picture 
below was taken, and I think my father’s 
expression portends a very successful 
‘‘season’’ for the committee, which is ob- 
viou.sly not bluffing. 

Ci-iNTON W. Blume Jr. 
Bronxvillc, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

A third majorleague! Avery lofty ideal! 
But this would mean an additional eight 
teams- which in turn means an addi- 
tional 200 major league ballplayers. 
Where, oh where are they going to find 
200 players of major league caliber, when 
with the current setup of 16 teams there 
are not enough good ballplayers to 
make the American League pennant race 
even vaguely interesting? 

-A better suggestion is to cut the pres- 
ent major leagues to .six teams apiece, rel- 
egating Washington and Kansas City, 
Philadelphia and the Chicago Cubs to 
minor league status. Thus minor league 
ball would be strengthened, and this im- 
petus to improve its caliber of baitplaying 
might eventually lead to the emergence 
of a third major league. 

WlLLIA-M J. MiLUSICH 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
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in 
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Trim, lightweight Duofold lets you 
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and still stay warm enough to enjoy every 
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baseball writer for the Por. 1 , shnulrl know: 
the great game of ba.seball became the 
national pastime because somebody was 
smart enough to keep, and publish, sta- 
tistics on hitting, fielding, pitching, etc. 

Where Stanley .sounds like an ex-sporis- 
writer who obviously doesn’t read the 
sports pages (certainly not those I read) 
is in what he says about us fellows. We 
have trur brethren who take the easy way 
out, but not through publicity handouts, 
because public relations men are much 
smarter today than they were in Stanley’s 
time. We do have our duli, colorless writ- 
ers. But we also have more writers of wit 
and imagination than ever before, men 
such as Joe William.s, John Carmichael, 
Red Smith, Bill Roeder, Dick Young, Joe 
Reiehler, the late Walter Stewart, Gene 
Gregston, Shirley Povich, Johnny Stead- 
man, Lewis (Tony) Atchison, and so 
many others. I purposely refrain from 
naming JoMrnQ\-Amtricn.n men, since that 
ks the newspaper I work on. 

When Stanley writes, "Few sportswrit- 
ers had bothered to probe the whys and 
wherefores of the young man [Herb El- 
liott, of Australia! who broke four min- 
utes in 10 mile races bet ween January and 
September,” 1 must concede that things 
are different today than they were in 
his day. Then, I guess, every newspaper 
would have spent the heavy sums in- 
volved in sending their men halfway 
around the world to get the fllliott fea- 
ture. I suppose, in the same way, few 
sportswrilers are bothering to probe the 
whys and wherefores of the young man 
(Jimmy Brown) who is breaking all Na- 
tional Football League records. Or are 
we hitting the very tender subject of 
numbers? 

I resent, on behalf of my present breth- 
ren and myself, Stanley’s statement that 
“the blunt truth is that my former col- 
leagues are merely going through the mo- 
tions of working and are shortchanging 
the fans by fobbing off publicity hand- 
outs as arresting news.” 

If my brethren and I who cover pro 
football are only “going through the mo- 
tions of working,” what were we doing get- 
ing up early to reach the Giants’ dres.s- 
ing room in time to sit in on the late Jack 
Lavelie’s report on the next team to 
be met? Why did we then have another 
meeting with Jack at which we asked him 
all the questions about the opposing 
team, with diagrams? Neither Frank nor 
I knew nearly as much football 20 years 
ago as my brethren and I know today. 

Dave Eisenberg 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I ant a sports editor on a small daily 
newspaper called the Woodland Denw- 
cral. We have produced some nationally 
known athletes, and part of their rise to 
fame was becau.se of statistics— and not 
meaningless statistics. 

Mr. Frank speaks of meaningless statis- 
tics. I would like to ask him if thks is one: 
Jack Yerman ran two two-turn 440-yard 
dashes in 46.6 as a sophomore last year, 
and I printed a story stating he thus be- 
came the fastest teen-age (he's 19) two- 
turn quarler-miler in world history. 

My opinion is that any time a local 
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athlete can be named the world’s be.st at 
anything, he should be. This can’t be too 
much to ask of a typewriter. 

Is this a meaningless statistic? A few 
months ago Jack Mauger of SacTatnenlu 
Junior C<diegp spoke here after watching 
the U.S.-Rus-rian meet. A track coach, 
Mauger was known a-s the best left-handed 
pole-vaulter of his time and held the 
world’s record in this capacity. 

Announcing that he would speak here, 
I included Mauger’s title as the onetime 
world’s ftne.st southpaw pole-vaulter. Is 
this wrong? 

Here's another instance. While in the 
Army I served with former NCAA pole 
vault co-champion Dick Coleman of Il- 
linois. 

I told him he held the record for the 
highest vault by a left-handed Negro pole- 
vaulter, a-s he had reached 14 feet 7 inches. 
He got a kick out of it. Is this wrong? A 
meaningless statistic? 

Here's another one for Mr. Frank. We 
had a sophomore high hurdler at Wood- 
land High School by the name of Manuel 
Contreras, who ran 14.6 as a sophomore. 
Thanks to Dick Bank of the Track <6 
Field .Vw?, I found out this was only 
onc-tenth of a .second off the national 
siiphomore record set by John Sm'th of 
Maine High. School in Des Plaines, 111. 
Thus our athlete, Contreras, is the second- 
greatest high school sophomore high hur- 
dler in prep history. 

Is it wrong to make such a claim via 
statistics? 

Among my duties is to write pregame 
stories to draw fan-s to football and bas- 
ketball games. With the aid of offensive 
and defensive statistics, the job is made 
easier. 

It’s more enjoyable to say and to read 
that "Joe Doaks, a 6-foot-l, 205-pound 
junior fullback, comes into the grid game 
with 800 yards gained rushing, 230 pass- 
ing and nine touchdowns” than "Joe 
Doaks will start at fullback.” Statistics 
help to describe— if nothing else. 

I agree that selecting All-America line- 
men Ls Lmpos.sible. Any player can be 
named .All-America if his pre.ss agent sends 
out a picture with feature material that 
can be used by all newspapers a week be- 
fore the picks are made. 

I believe slatistic.s make a season more 
interesting, but 1 also agree with .Mr. 
Frank that some records are pretty far- 
fetched. 

Don Bi-OOM 

Woodland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have been claiming for years that sta- 
tistics have ruined baseball. With the Red 
Sox, at least, statistics long ago took pn-- 
cedence over victory. We have Grove and 
Foxx and Cronin in the Hall and Williams 
headed there. But we never have a pen- 
nant winner. 

There was a great hullabaloo about 
W'ilHams not getting the MVP award in 
1957, but he actually was a detriment to 
the club. He never tried to throw a man 
out at home and didn’t cover enough 
ground to hide an elephant’s .shadow, .All 
the Sox players go for records today. 

Statistics have ruined the game. 

Herb Finnegan 
Boston Itecord-AmericQH 
Boston 


GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 



TO CARRY MONEY 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

FULL REFUND IF LOST OR STOLEN 


Come to the 

Bmlmm 

to play — to relax — to have fun! 

All Colorado is celebrating (hr lUUth anni- 
versar\- of the "Rush to the RucIliis ’—and thtre's a 
special calendar of outstanding rvrnrs at the liroad- 
moiirl Ftif example— 


Jan. 9 U.S.S.R. Hockey Team vs. Colorado 
College .It Broadmoor Ice P.ilacc 
Jon. 10 U.S.S.R HtKkey Team vs, fnivcr- 
siiy of Denver at Broadmoor Ice 
P.ilacc 

Feb. 34-38 World's Figure Skating Champion- 
ship at Broadmoor Ice Palace 
Sept. 1 4-19 U.S. C. A. i National ) Amateur Golf 
Championship on Broadmoor's 
Ouist.inding Golf Course 


Every sports and recreational facility to 
j make your vacation complete - plus an .iveragc 
of 25 or more sunny days every month! 



Co/orado .Spriiies, C.oloroilo 


America's Complete Yeor-Arovnd Resort 


ILUUSTKATEO I)' C< mbrr II, IDSS 79 
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it's new from the Virgin Islands 

St. Johns West Indian 

Lime Cologne Set 

ll's his. West Indian Lime Cologne, 
Completely masculine. The true lime of 
the Indies, discreetly blended with 
tropical woody spices. 


It’s hers. West Indian Lime and Floral 
Cologne. The aroma of the true lime of 
the Indies delicately mingled with aoft- 
scented tropical florals. 

Handsomely packaged in a distinctive 
native-crafted hamper, or available 
separately. 


Other St. Johns products . . . 



Gift Set 



Indoor-Outdoor Thermomotor. Ncv\ DrIuNC ''Stih- 

aii<i iiiNidc Icmper4t;irc»-- indo<'r»-'Sin>'»» indout rcl- 
Iiiimidily too. if533S. $10.95 al your dealer. 
Taylor Iiisltiiincnl (Companies. Roc licMcr, New York 
and Toroiuo. Ouiario. 



A Christmos Present Every Thursdoy 


SPORTS lUUSTRATED 



Island magic for holiday drinks! B 


DAGGER 

Jamaica Rum 

The recipes are on the bottle 
97 Proof • Schieffelin & Co.. New York 



Pat on the Back 

I.o» Will 


COURTNEY H. HODGES 

'I didn't kill him' 


In San Antonio, a star-studded haven 
for retired Army brass, lives a quiet, 
wise man to whom the nation will al- 
ways owe a debt of profound grati- 
tude. As Commander of the First 
Army during World War II. General 
Hodges led his men in the first land- 
ings on the Normandy beaches and 
on to the liberation of Paris: his First 
Army w’as the fir.st to break into (ier- 
many, the first to cross the Rhine. 
Now 71. retired, and a most active 
hunter, the general, as is only right, 
bagged thus whitetail buck on the 
first day of the Texas season. 

War correspondents called the First 
Army the greatest aggressive instru- 
ment devised by man, but General 


Hodges, though closely associated 
through service and friendship with 
such excitement-stirrens as Generals 
Eisenhower, Patton and Montgom- 
ery, artfully escaped the limelight. 
Throughout the entire war he gave 
only one pre.ss conference. Since his 
retirement General Hodges has avoid- 
ed both publishers and politicians to 
live modestly with his wife and guns. 
On a ranch near his home where the 
gra.ss grows tall and turkey and deer 
are plentiful, General Hodges shot 
his buck. “I didn’t kill him,” he ex- 
plained afterward, “he committed 
suicide — came within 50 yards of 
me,” a fitting if unintended epitaph 
for the General's wartime opponents. 




r.i. 




There' ^ a iniii fo extend l>est irifshcft! Johimic w^iikcr 

])i-()]uis(>s yon tliat. Ihir.ciiH of j^ood w islu's in t'vci-y fiiiiions bottl<‘— wlicthcj- 
u)u jiiv<‘ it oi- servo it. 'I'ry smooth, mellow Red Ijiilxd. Or lliere's rare, 
(list in<.nii shed J llucK' Lahe). I'lit her way, your (oast is iti the tradition of jfood 
taste. (I’.S. Don't omit your earil. EviU-yone wants to retiumilxn- who 
remenihered him with Seol land’s finest.) 

JOIIXNIM \V.\I,KE11 SCOTCH WHISKY 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Lights for months! 


NEW! 

Lights for months on 
one butane fueling! 

Fill it - forget it! And, 
just W Ronson Multi- 
Fill lube can give you 
enough Button fuel lor 
more than a year of 
llglils! Add fuel anytime 
- no need to wait until 
lighter is emptyl 


Adjustable flame! 


NEW! 

Fingertip flame con- 
trol! Flame Is easily ad- 
justable to any height to 
suit needs of cigarette, 
pipe and cigar smokers. 
No coins or special tools 
required to raise or 
lower the clean-burning, 
wicKless flame! 


Fuels in seconds! 


NEW! 

Fuels in seconds! Ron- 
son's patented Button 
fuel-injection system 
fuels Varaflame Lighter 
instantly, without disas- 
sembling the lighter. 
Unique one-piece design 
Insures leak-proof, fool- 
proof performance! 






See Varaflame - the world's first rocket-power lighter - at your Ronson dealer. 
Fully guaranteed with a full year's free service policy! 


maker of the world's greatest lighters and electric shavers 


FREE! V/rite to Ronson Corp.. 
1 Ronson Road, Woodbridge, 
N. J, for free illustrated folder 
on Ronson's new Button Pocket 
and Table lighters. 





